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PREFACE. 


This littio hocM IS a small portion of an loti'CHiaction app 1*0x1 < 
luatoly 300 pagos in print> to tlm first Edition and tho English 
Translation (both prepared hy mo) of an anciont text, Msnasnra, 
OD architecture^ sculpture and cognate subjects. In 1684 in hl6 
Essay on tbo architecture of tho Hindus, Mr. R5m Rllz referrul 
to the contents of tho first fow chapters of tho U&nasara from 
ft fit^eniory inanuscrlpt ho had access to. Sinco tho publico* 
tion of this Essay, acholaia Juturentod lu the subject havo boon 
curious Co know more about this ‘'monumental work" as Dr. i\ W. 
T110VA8, H. A., Pa. D., calls It But fbrsomc roason or other, nobody 
had made any attempt to deal with this hugo tost Id any way for 
a period of 80 years, when I undertook the task in lOU. Tho 
text comprisrs more timn 10,000 linos and has undergone fivo 
recensloDs. In dve diSbi’ont scripte there are eleven badly presorved 
manuscripts. Tho important various readings collected from those 
manuscripts have amounted to about &00 pages, tlie toxb itself 
together with appendIc&s being about 600 pages of 20 linos to 
a page.. It is written in a lauguago which Sanskritists like Dr. 0. 
BOuLsa call the “most barbarous Sanskrit".') It can hardly be 
called Sanskrit, which etymologically means the refined language 
of tho Aryans, of their Vedas, Epics.' Diatnfts, and other sweet 
literature. The text is replete with obsolete expressions and 
tdobnical terms, of which there is no olucidation in any of the 
existing dictionaries. With a view to eufbling scholars to cope 
with this sorb Of expi’essions which are by no means restricted to 
the vastii$s$tras, but arc frequently met with in tho inscriptions 

0 Kp. M. Vol. I. p. ‘^77; cf. aIm Sir R, 0. Riix>4I)ARK4R, ind. Xnt. Vol. 
XU, |>|i. 140, 14J. ' 
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aod tho general lifcorafeuro, the autboritioa of tlio Univer^ty ol 
London euggostod “to make a ftdl dictionary of all the architect- 
uml terms used in the MtoasSra with explanations in English 
&nd Illustrative quotations ficm cognate literature” ’). I was 
ontrustod with this tremendous tcek, and I have prepared to my 
satisftwtion a dlctienavy of approximately 1000 pages containing 
not only all tho aiohitectur^ terms used in the Msnassra but 
also those found In the known vastuATistras and all the pnblished 
inscriptions and other cognafo archaeological records. I have, 
theroftno, not oxplainod tho technical terms frequently mentioned 
in this dissertation. Concerning tho date of the UnnasSra, It Is 
premature to assort anything definitely. If I Imvo to express my 
iinpinssion at this ata^o, I might say that tlio MnnasSin could 
not he VO roach eil its present shape later than 500 A. D. 

Thus this dissortntlfln has oo murltK to be judged by Its own 
size, which is due to want of leisure on Che part of my pjnmotor, 
or even by Its contents which are not showy in tho present 
shape. Xo one but those who have taken part in similar labours 
can at all inallzo tho tudious toil which I had to undoi'gO) or will oare 
to look back at tlio thorny ways which I had to discover and 
clear for myself through tho continuous struggles of fbur years, 
beforo I could achieve the information recorded la the following 
psgos. Tho object of this summa;y of the ItfffnssSra Is, however, 
nothing more than to introduce tho various topics in brief and 
facilitate tho undoretanding of my Translation of the Text. It 
might at the same time throw a little light, for the first time, 
upon one of the moM useful and hitherto unknown branches of 
Sanskrit studies. 

Another object of this piofbce is to acknowledge aids and 
encouragement I have received in connection with my work in 
Leiden and London. 

I take this opportunity to^exprees my gmtitude U> the Govern* 
ment of H. M., the Queen of the Netherlands tor making the 
necessary amendments to the University-regulations enabling me 
to take the doctors degree at the University of Leiden. To the 
Faculty of Letters and Philosophy I am grateful for their recognition 

•) AQMlemic lcUnj\ n*. IlSdo.e, dnUil June O, ]0I7. 
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of my qualifications and their recommendation based tbexeon. In 
this connection I am sinceioly thanitful to Prof. Dr. J. Ph. VooBi.> 
Prof. Dr, J. HuizmoA, Prof. Dr. C. vas Voi.mniioves, Prof, Dr. 
U. Kxi.fVy and other profoasors of the University who took so 
lively an interest In the matter of my taking the doctor's <logroo 
here. To Prof. Dr. Vogei., as my promoter, I am also grateful 
fbr the troubles ho Ima undergone in going through this disser¬ 
tation. 1 am further indebted to him tis well as to Prof. Dr. 
C. C. Uhlunsrok, Prof. Dr. J. HuizmoA, Prof. Dr. 0. Smouok 
HuHGROKJfi, Prof. Dr. G. Ka/J'v and Prof. Dr. Q. J. TmBKRVfor 
helping jno with advico on many an occasion. 

For many friendly eorvices I shall over remain grutolbl to 
Mr. E. L. Q. DBN DooflW d» Jong, lur. cand., and Mias Cb. L. 
Do Ry van Bebbt Hoixa, Assistant to the ZoGWmlcal Laboratory, 
who have been very kindly looking after my comfort, convenience, 
and prosperity in Holland with great seal and fraternal affection. 

In connection with my whole undertaking, niy sincere obllgatlous 
are due to the Secretary of Suto fbr India in Council fbr granWug 
me all feclUtles and help needed for a pioneor in this most dim- 
c^lt and useful branch of Sanskrit iwaxohee. Both to Dr.T. W. 
AfwoTX, M. A., Litt D., a I. E,> and to Mr. K. C. Sbn, the well 
wishing friends and oducational advisers to Indian students, I 
shall ever remain sinceiely giateful, not only for tlioir kind 
rocommendation Wirough which I havo beau getting all pecuniary 
aids ftom the India Omce in London, but alec for their helpfbl 
advice and genial sympathy, and still more for their affectionate 
care and anxiety to make me successibl and „liappy". I owe to 
Dr, F. W. TflOMAH, M. A,, Pli. D., the Libiarian of the India Office, 
mow obligations than I could ever express. I am indebted to 
him for all the materials of my work, the much needed cx)nsul- 
tation, tho constant encouragement, tlie scholarly sympathy, the 
parental affection, and my success and reword. A.s a student of 
the Univeisity of London I had the privilege of consulting Dr. 
L. D- Barnbw, M. a., Litt. D. He rendeied me a good deal of 
substaa^al wd and much needed encouragement ft>r which I am 
very gratehil to him. 

To Mr. ft. E. Field, the popular warden of 21, Csokwbll Road, 
London, and bis estimable wife Mrs. Floseros Fibu) I shall ever 
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romftln jmlebted for very many friendly services in connecdon 
with my p)'eseQt work. To tl^o latter 1 owe Uio precious motto 
■never to give up*'. Miss. E. J. Beck, the Honorary Socitjtary 
of the National Indian Association in London, wlio iiaa been very 
kindly looking after ino witli g;imt nffoctlon, was tlio flivt to 
road tills dissertation in ita original fbrm anti suggOHbMl many 
imp iwom outs. Like many otUor Indian students, I owo to tliis 
talonUu) U<iy more obligations than I could over express. And 
to Miss BriSA J. M. Bovfi, anotlior well wishing ftlend of Indian 
Mtudonts, 1 am sinoeroly grateful for hevkind help and gonial sym- 
patiiy. 

Leiden, June 1918. 


P. K. AOJfAllVA, 



CHAPTER I. 


The table of conteota (Sdikgrahit). 

The first verse is an invooation of Brahma, the Creator of tbe 
universe. In the second verse it Is said that thQ science of 
architecture (Vastuiastra) had come down ftora Siva, Brahma 
and Vlshiju, through Indra, BrihaspaW, Nttrada, and all other 
sages, to the riahi Msnas£ra who systematised it 

After this, the titles of tbe chapters are given in order. There 
are only sixty names, although the work actually contains 
seventy chapters. This discrepancy is apparently due to the loss 
of some verses t^loka) In this chapter. But all search mad© tor 
them in all the eleven manuscripts has failed. The colophon of 
tbe last chapter (named yayatufnmllana) in all the complete 
manuscripts gives the number as seventy-one. The manuscript 
called I, the codex architypus of my text, has mid© up the 
number seven ty-one, by repeating the chapter, StTimSna rnadhya- 
ina-daicUHa; once it is numbered 66 and in the second place 
67. Tbe only explanation of this number 71 in the last chapter 
Is to suppose that tbe compilers of all complete and independent 
groups of manuscripts were equally careless in numbering the 
chapters. This supposition U conoborated by the fact that the 
contents of the work do not show that any chapter is missing. 

The last verse of tbe first chapter states the reason why the 
book is named MSnasSra and explains the importance and 
authority of the work. It is called Manasara after a sage of that 
name. And as an authoritative work on arts and complete in 
all its aspects, it has been accepted by the best among the 
leading artists. 
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CHAPTER H. 


The system of measurement (Mii)iopaharm)(t‘Vid}iTtna). 


The hrst part of this chaptov givea a mytliicai gonoaingy of 
the arUsta. From the fbuv fhces of Brahma, tho creator of the 
UDiversOf originated in order the heavenly architectYj4val{armsn> 
Maya, Tvaahtar and Menu. Their fhur eons are called I'espectively 
8thapat{, Sntragrahln, Vardbalcl and Takehaka. Those four ovicl< 
ently reproeent the progenitors of the fbur claseoe of toiToetrlal 
artiste. 

The sQ^apati is highest in rank; lie is the maeCor-buildO)\ 
The ^niroQTnhin Is tlie /?«ru of the other two; while the war- 
dhaki le the instructor of ths Uih$UakiK. 

The must be well versed in all sciences {intlras). 

He must know the Vedas. He must havo the qualifications oi 
a snpreme director (ickarya), SthnpanSdhipatir ya^inat 
sthapoHr uehi/eUfi. 

The siliroffrShin also should know the Vedas and the f^iUtros. 
He must be an expert drafteman 

The vardhaki, too, should have a general knowledge of the 
Vedas. But the .object of his special study is painting {ohiiir^arnuin). 

The takehaka must be an expert in bis own workf i. e. car* 
pentry, 

The second part of this chapter deals with the eystom of 
measurement. 

The paramif^u or atom is the lowest measuremont. 


S paromSttue « 1 rathadkiUi (lit car dost). 

8 raJkadMii^ « 1 vSiSgra (Hi. hair's end). 

S vSiSgras » 1 lik^hs (1ft. nit). 

8 l^hss I yuka (lit louse). 

8 pcfcse — 1 yova (lii. barley corn). 

8 pavas 1 aUgvla^iUt. finger's bieadth). 


Three kinds of afiguku are distinguished, tbo largest of which 
Is made of 8 yrtvoe, the intermediate one of 7 yavas, and the 
smallest one of 8 yavas. 
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» 1 vilaeti (span). 

I kUkku-hcuta (am ail cubit). 

— 1 pr^japaiya-hatta. 

— I ^nurmushii-hasUi. 

1 dkanw'graiia-hasta. 

1 dkanm (bow) or da^4a (rod), 

I rciijii (rope). 

Directions are glvoD with regal'd to tiie use of the four dif- 
ftrent kinds of cubits iJitmtcC) enumerated above. Conveyances (ysna) 
aod couches (Dayana) are said to be measured in tho cubit of 
24 ahffuitu, temples (Pinma) in the cubit of 2r> ahg^iias, build* 
ickgs (vOitu) In general, in tbs cubit of 2fl aj\gula$, and villages 
etc., in the cubit of 27 aityuloi. The cubit of 24 ahyuloB may, 
however, also be used In measuring all these objects. 

In tbo final portion of this chapter directions are given for 
Che preparation of the yard-stick the rod and tlie * 

moasurlag rope (ra^y The former two objects should be made 
of toe wood of certain trees, the names of which are enumerated. 
In the same manner certain fibres are to be ueed as roatorials 
for the rope, The presiding deity of the yard-sWek and the rod 
is Vishyu, that of the measarlng ropo Vffsuki, tho king of 
serpente. 


12 anyuias 
2 \>itaetis or \ 

24 aftyulas ( 

25 ahyuUu 

26 . 

27 , 

4 haalae 
fi daii(^ 


CHAPTERS HI, IV, V. 

The classification of vSstu {VH^tu-prakaranay 

Examinaiioa of soil (BhH-par}h$U; and Selection of site 
{BhQntUeaAffraha}. 

The first part of the chapter defines tHisft* (dweliing, habi¬ 
tation) and divide it into four classes. The place where men 
and gods reside is .called votiiL This includes ground-((ttflrS), 
building iharmyay conveyance and couch (poryafifta). Of 

these, toe ground is the principal one, for nothing can be built 
without ground as* a support. The building (harmya) includes 
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p,iuirida, inojfdapa, sabU, m, prapn and 9raiiga. The convey¬ 
ance (i^na) includes ridikaf^i sumdana, iibika and ralha. The 

couches iparyaiikd) indude po/y’ara, 

phaiakBsana and mapoA-yafika. 

The second part of tlio 8**^ chapter aa woU as the 4ih and 
5 th chapters deal with the eamo subject, namely, the site wlwvo 
ft vlllftBO, town, fort, palftco, temple or house Is to be built. The 
soQ is examined with regard bo its shape, colour, odour, feMures 
(rfiofl), taste and touch. The olevation of the ground ae well w 
the luxuriant growth of ceitain plants, tiees and grasses on the 
ground are also minutely examined. 

If a plot of land is found to be satisfactory on aU or most of 
these examinations, it should bo selected fOr a village, Wnto, 
fort, or house, as the caso may be, But even after this selection 
It would bo wise to test the gruund by some other ^ 
souare hole of one cubit deep should bo dug on the selected 
’aiU and be filled with water. Atter twenty-four hours the chief 
architect should mark the condition of the water in the bole. It 
all tho water be dried up by tills time, the earth must be vety 
bad. But If, on tho other hand, tiiere lemains some water in 
the hole, the selected plot of land would be fit for any building 

^Tno^w final test is this: a slmUar hole is dug on tiie plot 
and filled up with tho eaj th taken out of it. If this oaiU fills 
up the hole exactly, the Und is ^r; If this earth be not qulW 
enough to fill up the hole, the ground must be veiy b^, but If 
this earth overfills the hole, tiie soil must be very good for any 
building purposes. The general import of these examinations 
seems to be this: in the former case, very dry land is 
while in the latter case, very loose or sandy land is said to be 
unfit for the construction of a building. 

After this final selection the ground should be ploughed over. 
The concluding part of the 6tb chapter deals with the minute 
description of the oxen and the plough to be used in ploughmg 
the selected site. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The gnomon (iankusMpana^hSm). 

The object ol thla chapter is to lay ilQVfti ml» ou the prin¬ 
ciples of dialing and for ascertaining the cardinal points by 
means of a gnomon. 

The goomon is made of the wood of certain trees. It may be 
2 *, 18, or 12 (u'lffulas in length and the width at the base 
should be lespectivoly (i, 6, and 4 an^fulas. It tapers from toe 
bottom towards the top. 

For toe purpose of ascertaining the cardinal points, a gnomon 
of 12, 18, or 24 aftgulcu is raised from the centre of a water 
reservoir (stximthaki) and a circle is described with the bottcra 
of the gnomon as it® centre and with a radius twice its length. 
Two points are marked where the shadow {of the gnomon) after 
and before noon meets too circumference of the cimle. The line 
joining those two points is the oast-west lino. From each of 
tocso east and west points a circle is drawn with their distance 
as radius, The two inteiaectii^ polnW, which are caUed the 
head and tall of the fish («mi), are the north and the south 
points. The Intermediato regions are determined in toe same 
way through the fish fbrmed between the points of the deter¬ 
mined quarters. 

The text is not well preseiwed; but this seems to be the pur¬ 
port of the first part of the chapter. As regards the principles 
of dialing, each of the twelve months is divided into three parts 
of ten days each and the increase and decrease of shadow 
(ouflcftcWiSya)') are calculated in these several parte of the dif¬ 
ferent montoa 

Why the subject of the present chapter is important for 
architecture is evident from toe rules regarding the orientation 
of buildings, Here it is said that a building should preferably 
fece the oast or the north-east, but that it should never be 
made to ftw© toe south-east, as this is considered inauspicious. 

•) Of. VilrutiUB B«k IX. Obap. VIII, • toe prjocipleeofdiBUngftodthe 
iocMWe and decreaw of the Hoy a la the djtTei'ent moutbv” (tranelaWd by 
Mr. QwiLT). 
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Tho chaptor oioaOB witli a reference to tho khOta'4aiikn 

wliioh appears to bo wooiSen pegs posted in different parts of the 
foundations made for oonstnicUng buildings thereon. 


CHAPTER VlL 

The dlvUlon of the ground into squares fPadavin\/SsaJ. 

When a site is seleoted fbr purposes of constructing a village, 
town, or house, tho ground is divided into squarea of various 
numbers. Thirty-two kinds of such schomea are distinguished 
by as many different names accoidlng to the number of squares 
into which the whole area is partitioned out. 

The whole scheme has been arranged in such a manner that 
in each case the number of pai'tltlons represents the square of 
the serial number. The eighth plot, for instance, which is called 
Ohaodita, comprises a division into sixty four squares, while by 
the ninth plot which bears tho technical namoofParama^SdUika, 
the ground is divided Into eighty-one squares'). 

Each of these eighty* one squares is again assigned to Its pre* 
slOing deity ^). Some deides, however, are lords of more than 
one square. The lord of the central square Is always BrabmS. 
CharagT, VidSrikS, PfitanS end Raksbaer are the presiding deities 
of the four* corners on the outside, beginning with the north¬ 
east "}. A detailed description of all the squares in each of the 
thirty-two plans Is given in the text. 

Then the forty-four deities which have been enumerated in 
connection with the Parama^adhlka scheme are described in tbe 


') Sri^otta^hita LTII, Rcnx’t Vtrtpr~ Gttchr. vol. 11, pp. 17 Kjq. 

Vw^hacnlhirB deurib«Q only two ocboinoa, aamoly that of <>gbty. 0 Di oquei^es 
Qod that of «ixty*four squarci. 

•) Of. op- eH. LTir, 83. Ksrh, toI. If, p. 02. 

») Of. op. oU. LIII, 2—3, 51—54 and 67-70. Kbrh, vol- II pp-12-13,18- 

13 aad 21. In tbe Bf'ihoitarhhUO the poeitloD of Ibe tlbluj/uruaha fwbeoh 
Kern rondors by ‘tlM epirit of the boueo') ii aomowbat dilTortot, his bond 
boiog in tbe oorth-efut cornei* of tbo plot. 
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form of aa many dhyanas. This portion is of soms icoQOgraphi«a 
interest. 

Finally the spirit of ttie site (vSsrupmwAa), who is described 
as hump'backed and crooked-shaped, is said to occupy the habi* 
tatod area (vaahi) In such a manner that his limbe cover the 
soToral squares or groups of squares which, as set forth in the 
former part of the chapter, are assigned to and. named after 
various deities. As iio Is supposed to lie down with his &ce 
turned downward, his hoad being In the cetrtral square on the 
east side (that of SHrya) hie right and left hand most he in the 
partitions Of Agni (S. E.) and I^a OJ. E.) respectively; his right 
and left foot In those of Nirriti (8. W.) and Vayu (N. W.) respoot* 
Ively. The middle part of his body occupies the central portion 
of the plot which, as we saw, is assigned to Brahma. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The offerings [BaHkorma-vidkSna). 

Different kinds of offerings arc preecribed ftr the various 
delUes, enumerated in the immediately preceding chapter, which 
aio supposed to preside over the different partitione of the Pa- 
ramadadhika (or MaodQka) ground-plan. These offerings consist 
of milk in its various fbrme, butter, rice and sesame; parched 
grain (ISJa) ; honey and sweetmeat {moddka, offered to Sugrtva); 
incense and lamps; flowers and fruit. Blood is offered to Asura, 
dried meat to Mriga, dried fish to Roga (Disease), and sea-flsh to 
Bhrihgar^a. The four demonesses RakshasT, PntanS, Vidlri and 
Charagi also receive their share, the flrst menteoned evil spirit in 
the shape of meat of goats robred with blood. 

In the bringing of these offerings the master-builder {sthapa^ 
takes a leading part. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Tillage {Gr^malak9ha}/,a’Vidh^‘na). 

According to the UanasAra, thoie is not much difference be* 
tween a village, a tovm, and a fort AU are fortified places in* 
tended for the roBldonce of people. A town is the extension of 
a village. A “fort" (pum) is in many oases nothing more than 
a fortified town, only with this difference that a fort is princi* 
pally meant for purposes of defence, while a village or a town 
is mainly intended for habitation. 

The description In detail of the plan of viilagee, towns, and 
foits and tbs arrangement of the vaiious buildings which they 
contain is given In the text. 

A few observations on the plan in general as well as on some 
important points as to the internal arrangement will be made here. 

According to the shape the villages are divided Into these 
eight classes, called efa^^o^a, sarviU^bhadra, nandynvarta, pod* 
maka, svastika, proitar'a, fOrmnka and ehatumukha, 

Each village is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone. 
Beyond this wall tbers is a dltoh broad and deep enough to 
cause serious obstruction in the event of an attack on the vil* 
lage. There are generally four main gates at the middle of the 
four sides and as many at the four comers. Inside the wall there 
is a large street running all round the village. Besides, thei'O 
arc two other large streets, each of which connects two opposite 
main gates. They intersect each other at the centre of ^s vil* 
lags, where a temple or a ball is generally built for the meeting 
of the villagers. The village is thus divided into four main blocks,, 
each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by streets, 
which are always straight, and which run f^m one end to the 
other of a main block. The two main streets crossirig at the 
centre have houses only on one side focing the street. The ground 
floor of these ho usee on the main streets consists of shops. The 
surrounding street has also bouses only on one side. These houses 
are mainly public buildings, such as schools, colleges, libraries, 
guesbhouses, etc» All other streets generally have residential 
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buUdings on both sides. The houses high or low are always 
unifhrni in make. The drains ijaladvsra', lit. water passage) ar‘e 
made towards the sloping of the viQage. Tanks and ponds are 
dug in all the iahabited parts and located in such quarters as 
can conveniently be 1‘eacbed by a large number of Inhabitants. 
The temples of public worship as well as the public commons, 
gardens and parks are similarly located. The people of the same 
caste or profession am gonerally housed in the same quarter. 

This partition of the quarters among the various sects cannot 
be said to be quice impartial. The best quarters are geneiaily 
reserved fbr the Brahmins and the arti8t<class. Such partiality to 
the artists is not met elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. The 
quarters of the Buddhists and the Jainae are described in a fbw 
lines. The habitations of the Chaod^^^ ^ ^ places for 

cremation are located outside the village wall, (in the north*west 
in particular). The temples of fearful deities such as ChSmundS 
are also placed outside tho wall. 


CHAPTER X 

Towns [and Ports] (l^agara-vidh^na). 

As It was observed, a town Is a large village. According to 
th.e Mflnassra, it appears that the dimensions of tho smalieet 
town-unit are 100x200 dat^dM', the largest town-unit Is 7,200 x 
14,400 dcasdas^ A town may be situated fbom east to west or from 
north to south according to the position it occupies. There should 
be one to twelve large streets in a town. It should be built neax 
a river or a mountain and should have facilities for trade and 
commerce with the fbreigner (dVipSiUaravariinj. Like a village, 
it should have walls, ditches and gates, drains, parks, commons, 
shops, exchanges, temples, guest-houses, colleges, etc. Por pur¬ 
poses of military defence, the towns are generally well fortified. 

Towns are divided into e^ht classes; r^jadhfinif nagaraj pura, 
Slogan^ khe{a, kharvafa, /njijaka and pailana. The distinction of 
these towns is very slight. The general desciiption of towns 
given above is applicable to all of these. 
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The details will be found in the text. It may, however, be 
l)OiQted out here that a city of the last mentioned class called 
paUana is a big commercial port. It is situated on the banks 
of the sea or a river, and is always in oxchaogo and oommeroe 
with foreigners who deal specially in Jowola, silk clothes and 
perfumos etc., imported tvom otliur countries (dripUntaraJ. 

i’orta wo llrst divided into olght claases called iibira, vniii- 
nhmkhn, sOiHhipa, droyufca, 4 a^viddha or vardhaJtOy kokika, ni> 
gram and skandhavira. There is a further division of these 
forta according to their position. They are known as mountain 
fort ljfiridurga)j forest fbrt (vanndurga]y wateifort 0 aladtirga)y 
chatiot fbrt {mthadurga), gods' fort (depc$durga)y marsh fort (paft* 
kadwga) and mixed foit (mi^rndurga) ^j. 

The mountain fort is sub'dividod into thi ‘00 classes, as it may 
be built on tho top of the mountain, in the valloy, or on the 
mountain slopes 

AH these forts are* surrounded with strong walls and ditches. 
The wall Is made of brick, stone, and similar materials. It is 
at least IS cubits In heiglit and its thickness at the base Is at 
least d cubits. Tho wall Is piuvldod with saikdinnn (gallorios?). 


CHAPTBE XI. 

The dimensions of buildings of various stories 
(Bhumilamba-vidhAna). 

The name of this chapter is “BhOmilamba" which literally 
moans the height of ^e story. The ESmikagama (paiala 60, * 
verse I) deflnos this name, Bhnmilamba, thus: *^Chatura^9di 
saA$thanafit irhUmilatniamiH smtita^". This definition does not oor- 
respond to the contents which are actually found in the chapter 
in both the works Manasara and Kamikfigacna. The contents 
imply simply the measurement of length, breadth, and height 
of buildings of one to twelve stories. 

The various shapes of buildings are given in the opening lines 


') Cf. Uanu VII, m and MBh. XJl, 86, *. 
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of the chapter. They may be square, I’ectaogular, round, octagonal 
or oval. Buildings of all kiods, such as the vimsna or temple, 
the harmya qr palace, the ffopura, Sspf, mcu}dapa, or I'eitnan (resi¬ 
dential house generally), should have either of these five shapes. 

Buildings are again divided Into four classes — jOHy chhandOy 
vOcaipa or saikkalpa, and which are fhequontly referred 

to in the subsequent chapters. But the criterion of this classi¬ 
fication is not quite clear. These four classes seem to have dif¬ 
ferent characteristics in different cases. 

The proportion betwoon height and width is expressed by five 
technical names — iitnWca, jyawhiika, psr^ii.iihi (sometimes called 
jayada), adbkuta, and sarvahumiha. When the height of a building 
or Idol is 2 '|^ of its width, it is called idniika; tiio paushfika 
height is twice the width; the pSrshi^ika or jayada height is 
VI^ of the width; the a^bhuta height is iVi of the width, and 
the, sorvoAdmi^a height is P /4 of the width. This proportion of 
height and width is not, however, strictly fbUowod till tJirough. 
There Js a slight variation in some cases. But the proportions 
given above are the most common. The measurement of length, 
breads and height Is Invariably divided into three typos: largest, 
intermediate, and smallest. The ianlika and the pauehfika heights 
are prescribed fbr the largest type of measurement, the p^tnh- 
tiika or jayada fet the intermediate type, and the tulMufa and 
the aarvaksntika for the smallest type. 

Five series of length and five seHes of breadth are prescribed 
here for each of tiie classes of buildings of one to twelve stories. 
But in some subsequent chapters, as many as nine alternatives 
of length or breadth are pres^bed for one and the same build- 
* ing. A. modification of those alternative measurements Is dis¬ 
cussed under the iysdifihadvarga which will be dealt with later. 

The five series of breadth In the smallest type of one-storied 
buildings are 2 , 4, 6 , 8 , and 10 cubite, sud five series ot 
length are S, fi, 7, 9, and 11 cubits. 

In the Intermediate type, the five series of breadth are 6 , 7, 
9, 11 and 18 oublte, and the five series of length 6 , 8 , 10, 18 
and U cubits. Irr the largest type, the five series of breadth are 
6 ,- 8 , 10, 12, and 14 cubits and the five lengths are 7, 9, 11, 
18, and 15 cubits. 
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All tlie olasstttj of baildiogs of one to twelve stories are in 
this way moaeuied eoparatoly. The dimensions of the twelve* 
storied building in its Miree types avo pivon briefly^). 

In the smaUest type, 35, 87, 89, 41, 48 (?44), in the Inter¬ 
mediate type, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, (?45), and in the largest type, 
87, 39, 41, 48, 45 cubits, Thosu are the fifteon kinds of VijmUt 
(? widUi) and the holglit should be as beibro 
Those aro the measurements in the jnti class of buildings. 
Three-fourths, half and one-fourth of these are prescribed for tho 
cJiJianda, the vikalpa, and the Maea classes respectivoly. 

Tho concluding part of this chapter prescribes the number ot 
storiee aUowed in ediflcos according to the social status of their 
occupants. In the first Instance refeienco la made to the various 
classes of kings'), amongst whom the one highest In rank, namely 
the cJiakravartin or universal monai'ch, la said to inhabit a palace 
of five to twelve stories. The residence of tho hoir-apparent 
(yuvarsja) as well as these belonging to the chief feudatories 
(samania-pramuMiya) should have one to three stories. 


CHAPTER Xll. 

The foundation (9arbhanyB$a-vidhS7ia). 

The foundation is classed under three heads — for buildings, 
for villages, etc., and for tanks, etc. 

The last named foundation which is meant for a cistern, wU, 
or tank iv^iJ}-kBpa4a0ka), is said to be as high as the joint 
palms of a man inaraf^faH). 

The depth of the foundation-cave {parbhabhSjana) in case of 


») Th» dewrlptlon of th«e dimsosjono It much cittw io the KSmOtapama 
(palAla 50). Acflordlng to thU work, the wMlb of t twclvt-eUiried building 
j* VO oubita ud the height 100 cubit*. U expreuly itAtes Sfi) that it 
is oerer dwinble tbet buildiBge ehould be levger Ibao 77 cubiu io height 
•od 70 cubit* io width. , ^ . 

*) Cr below, ©hepier XU. In the prwwot passage ooly eix out of the nine 
tilesees aw racntloaod, the matufaleia, pefiaditara and baling been 
omitted. 
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a viUage, a town or a fort i^ma, nafforay pura, paiUina^ khar- 
vaia, kosft^haf kolOy etc.) ia of five kinds, 5, 7, 9, U, 13 ah^uias, 
and in the caee of a building it is equal to a man's palm. 

The foundation of buildings la further divided into two classes — 
as it may belong to temples and to human dwellings. Of temples 
those of Vishpu and Brahms are dealt with, and the others are 
said to be like these. 

Of the human dwellings, there am fbur classes according to 
the four caatee — Brahmin, Kahatriya, Vai^ya and ^ndra. 

In tlie laying of a foundation lituallstic prescriptions take a 
prominent part, the actual process apparently being the same 
in all cases. The details of the process are not quite clear, but 
the main purport seems to be as follows: 

The depth of the fbundation-cave is equal to the height of 
the basement. The four comers (? sides) built of brick or stone 
are equal. This cave is tilled with water and ten kinds of earth, 
such as, earth taken f^om an anthill, fi’oni a crab-cave, etc., 
are placed at the bottom. 

Portions of certain plants are then deposited on the four sides: 
tho root of the blue lotus {vtpala-kanda) to the east, the root 
of the white lotus {kanmHda-kanda) to the south, saugandki (a 
kind of fragrant grass) to the west, and some other plant, the 
name of which Is lost, to tho west. Above those are to be placed 
grains of ten kinds of osrsals, to wit: (rice) to the north* 

east, vrVii (rice) to the east, A^odrava (paspalum scroblculatum) 
to the south east, kahgu (panicum italicum) to the south, m%idga 
(pbaseolua mango) to the south'west, nilsha (phaseolus radiatus) 
to the west, kuUUtha (doUohos uniflorus) to the north-west and 
aUt (sesamum indicum) to the north. 

The twelve kinds of iU breadth and length to suit buildings 
of one to twelve stories are I'espectively 8, 6, 7, 9, 11, 18, 16, 
17, 19, 21, 28, 26; and 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
26 aftgtda$. And its height should be equal to the breadth or 
less by Vs or '/• breadth- 

In the remaining portion of the chapter which is very obscure 
an architectural member, called maSijSsha, figures most prominently. 

The concluding lines of tills chapter deal with the moasurement 
of brick, with which buildings of one to twelve stories are pre- 
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ferably built, and alao witli the ceromonieB in connection with 
laying Wio toundation-stono, (lit, first brick, jiraihamgshtaka). 

Thfl breadth of a brick may bo from 7 to 29 or 80 afiffulca. 
Tho length is greater than the breadth by '/♦• Vi» 
twice tlie broadth. And the IhickriMe should bo half tho breadth. 


CHAPTER XIII- 
Tho Pedestal {UpapHh(t^d}iltnai. ’) 

Tho opening linos of the chapter doscribe the height of the 
padostal .as comporod with tho base. This height is said to be 
of nino kinds which avo worked out by nine proportions, Five 
of them are thoso oxpiessefl by the technical terms isntika, 
paushtiJta, Jayuda, adbhuUt and sarvakamika (1/8; 1/4; 1/6; 1/6; 
and 1/7). The details of the remaining fbur proportions aro not 
clear, owing to tho corruptness of the test. Mm Kit euppoees 
that tho height of the podostal is to he reckoned from one ^^uarter 
to six timos the height of tlio baao, 

The next topic of this chapter refers bo the measurement of 
tho projections {nirgaf>\a) of pedestaJs. The height of tho pedestal 
iB divided Into 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 12, 18, U, or 16 oqual 
parts; of these 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, or 8 are given to the pro¬ 
jection. The nine kinds of projection* are 1, 1’/#, IVst 2, 
2Vii S'/j. atid 8 hasten. The projections may be 1, I'/jj 2, 
27„ 8, 8Va, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, or 9 

After this, the pedestaJs are divided into three classes known 
as vedibhadrii, preUibhadra and manchabhadra. Each of these are 
Bub-divlded into fbur types. Tho moasuixaments of the mouldings 
of each of these twelve kinds of pedestals is given in detail. 

The remaining portion of the cliaptor contains a lengthy 
enumeration of the names and measuroments of the various 
mouldings which are to be employed in each of the twelve kinds 
of pedestal 

•) nina R48, £»fay on lh« afchiUelur9 of tho Hindis. London 1834. pp. 

27; plate I. 
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OHAPTBR XIV. 

Th« Base {AdhUit^h^novidltSi^ia). ') 

Tbd hdlghca of bases arc of twelve kinds bogiQDing with 80 
aAgviae and ending with 4 the increment being by 6 

•aiifftdai. These twelve heights are respectively used in twelve 
different stories one above the other. The heights of bases ^ 
said to be 4 ha»lu9 In the Jiouses of tiro Brahmins, 8 luiatae in 
those of tho KsJmtrlyas, 2 }ui^Ui9 in those of tlie Vaii^yaa and 
1 hatfta in the houses of tho ^ndias. 

Bases are divided into sixteen diffei'ont types, most of which 
* are again subdivided. Their names 6,ro pftdabandhayura^baodha, 
praHkrama, kumudabandJia, frlbandka, mafichabandha, iroriibandha, 
padmabandita, kumbhabandha (or kal/tSabandha), vaprabandha> 
ix^^andkay ratnabandhay jxtitabanditUy kampfd)nnfiha, btbthi- 
bandha and inkanla. Of eaoh of these various typos the mould¬ 
ings and ornaments are described in dotail. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The pillar (jStambJiO'lakshm^a'iHdhSna)*), 

Tbe opening lines divide tbe subject matter into five heads, — 
the measurement of pillars, Sad their shape, 8rd their orna¬ 
ments and mouldinga, 4 ^h the collection of wood for purposes 
of making pillars which are also made of stone, and, the 
csremoniee and process of erecting pillars. 

The height of a piller is measured from above tbe baae to 
below the uttara, or above tiie p^estal ffom the janman to the 
uffaro. The height of a pillar, in other words, is measured fbom 
tbe plinth up to tbe lowest member of the entablature, so as to 
include tbe capital. In an Important p&saage in tbe Ea^yapa, 
quoted by R^ R^, it is stated Chat the measurement may 


’) Rim StTi, Etiay p. 28; plntea 11 and {(I. 
*) IbidtM pp. 38>-40i plates IV—XVHI. 
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ftlso bo takdQ from the cimbla of tho shaft, oxdusiv® of the baso. 

Tho height of a piUar is twice, !'/» or l'/^ times that of its 
baso(?) or tho height of tho pillar begins at 2'/* and ends 
at 8 haM<i$, the increraent being by 6 ahgula$ or Vi 
accordtog to KMyapa, tho height of tho pillar may bo 8 times 
that of tho base; or 6 or 8 times that of tlio podoatal The 
width (Jiamotor) of a pillar may be 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, 1/9 or 1/10 
of its hoight! 1/8, Hi or 1/6 of tho height, if it be a pilaster 
(kuduastaniblia}. Tho widtli of the pilaster, according to the 
ManasBwi, is 3, 6 or 6 n^has (aiiffiilaa), — and twice, thrice, 

or four Umos of those should be the width of tho kampa. The 
height of a pillar being divided into 12, 11, 10, 9, or 8 parte, 
the one of these parts is the breadth of the pillar and at tho 
top it is dlmioishod by one fourth. 

The column admits of different shapes. A square pillar is 
callod ^ro^mo^on^a. An octangular one is called iH9htiuh9nla. 
A sixteensided or circular one Is known as rudm/esnfa. A 
pentagonal one is called ditnikanta, and the hexagonal one 
shaTviaJanicu These shapes aro statod to bo unifbrm ffom bottom 
to top. But tho base may be quadrangular. 

WiUi rospsets to dlmoasions and ornaments, the five kinds 
of columns, — brahmakatda, vialvnukdnta^ rudraJdlHta, HvakOnUiy 
and skand<ik&niay — aro called chUrakarv,a, padmak^nta, chitro' 
kambha, paUkHitumbka, and kumbhastambha. Tho sixth one, 
koBhthiMtambIta, in the latter division, is stated to be two sided, 
and is the earns as tbe ku 4 ,yastambHa or pilaster. 

It should be noticed that the former set of five names refers 
to the shapes of the shafts, whilst the latter set of five names 
is based on the shapes of the capitals, but in the detailed descrip¬ 
tion (which is given below) both the capital and shaft aro included. 

Columns, when In rows, must be in a straight line. The general 
rule is this: *Tbe intercolumnation may be two, three four, or 
five diameters; it is measured in three ways, 1*‘ from the inner 
extremity of ttie base of one pillar to that of another, 2o<i, from 
the centre of the two pillars; and from the outer extremi¬ 
ties of tbe pillars including the two bases*'. **There are no fixed 
intercolumnations in Hindu architecture. 

'This has been left to the discretion of artists who are how* 
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required to be particularly careful with regard to beauty 
aud utility. Minor pillaxe are to be proportionate to the main 
pillar. A main pillar with one minor pillar {upapUda) is called 
ttkaksiiidy wltli two minor pillam dviknula, and with three minor 
piUare IriASnta. A main pillar with fbur minor pillars is hrcfchm<i- 
kUnia; with five HvakUnta; with six skandakSnlQ^ and with 
eight minor pillars, it is called The composition of 

these pillars cannot be expected to be quite clear from the 
meagre deacription without ocular obseivation. 

7he tedious deacription of the collection of wood fbr purposes 
of pillars might as well be omittoih The details seoin to point 
out that In the time when the MKnas^a was composed wood 
was ft^uentiy used fbr making columns; stone pillars are also 
mentioned> but pillars made of brick alono are not particularly 
dealt with. It is, however, stated that stone, brick, and wood 
were used for jnaklng different parts of a column. The square 
ffdAara or base of a atone pillar should be made of atone, and 
that of tile wooden pillar of wood. But at the end of Uie next 
chapter, It Is stated that all the parts of a column should be 
made of stone wood (4ar»)> or brick In the middle 

of the same chapter, the use of these three materials is elabor* 
ately discussed. The pillars etc. are called ivddiia (pure) when 
made of one material, mirfm (mixoil) when made of two materials, 
and 6aykkin),a (amalgamated) when made of all the three (or 
more) materials. • ^ 

The concluding part of this chapter deals with ceremonies in 
connebbion with erecting columns. They are essentially ritualisUo. 
It is directed that the column should be posted at the 

side of a 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The entablature [Praslara-vidhina). 

The height of the entablature ipraslara), as compared with 
that of the base (adhUkptlina), is of six kinds. The height of the 
former may be equal to that of the latter, or less by 7«, or 
greater by y,, V* or y*; or twice, or, in cubit (kasia) meaaure- 
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mont, tbdfid six kinds of height of the entablature begin from 7 
cubits mid ond by 4'/a cubits, the deci'ement being by */a cubit. 
Thoso sis kinds of enUblatur^ ai^e rospoctlvely used in the 
houses of tlio gods, the Brahmins^ the kings (or Kshatiiyas), tbo 
orown«priQco8 (s/iwdtaja), the Valfiyas and the Sodras. 

The hoight of the entablaturo is said to be ^4 or ^4 of, or 
equal to, that of tho pillar (pBrfn) or greater by y,, '/a or "/ 4 . 
Yet another sot of sia heights is described. The height of tho 
pillar being divided into eight parts, seven, six, five, fbur, three 
or t^70 parts may be assigned to that of the entablatui’e. 

The greater portion of the chapter is devoted to an enumer¬ 
ation of the various mouldings and their measui’ements to bo 
used in the different kinds of entabiatui‘ee. 

In this chapter the roof (pradichhTidana) of buildings is de¬ 
scribed. it Is stated that a brick-built building may be furnished 
wltli a wooden roof^ and that ,tbe roofb of stone buildings should 
^BO be built of stone. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The wood-joinery (Saikdhikama-vidJiSna). ’ 

The deflnirion of tho name (fio^dJii-kaman) of the chapter ie 
given in the opening lines. The joining of pieces of wood for 
buildings is so called. Several kinds of wood-joining aredeeoiihed 
in detail. It would bs impossible to give here a rdsumd. But it 
may bo noted that wood was very frequently used in constructing 
bouses of various kinds; some parts of pillars too were mado 
of wood, as has already been pointed out. Doors were mostly 
made of wood- The some was tho case with couches, cars, 
chairs, etc. 

The wood-joining ia of various kinds and forms. Pieces of wood 
aie said to be joined in such a way as to make the fwwwipavarto, 
sva^Hka^ earvaiobhadra and such oUier shapes. Some kinds of 
wood are stricUy forbidden to be joined with some others. Fresh 
timber should under no circumstances be joined with old one. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
Th« vlmSna {VimUna-viditi^na). 

The contents of the chapter are divided into the fbllowing 
headings; 1 ^, the classification of the vimOtw of one to twelve 
stories; the three styles of architecture; Bri, the charnctor- 
isblc features of the stdpikfl or pinnacle, the stfipifiiki or pinnacle* 
staffs the lupa, and the m»k}uihheidra\ and the coremonles 
of posting the 

The description begins with the making of the foundation; 
but this subject has already been dealt with in the 12 tti chapter. 

The clasaifl cation of the vim^huu of one to twelve stories is 
elaborately described here, the absolute dimeDSlone of tliem having 
already been given in the 11 ^ ohaptor called BhUmilamha-vidhina. 
Eaol) of the twelve classes is subdivided into three types, accord* 
ing to their else — largest, Interniediate, and smallest. Whilst tho 
width of tho smallest type of a one-storled building is 1, 2, 
iy 6, or 6 parts, it should be 6, 6, or 7 parte In the intermediate 
type; and A, 7, or S parte in the largest type. These “parte" 
appear to be the partitions of the fa^e bordered by two pilas* 
tors {puda). 

The three styles of architecture are called ntigm'a, drUvidOy 
and vmroy which are apparently geographical names. The dls* 
tlnguiehlng feature seems to be ^e general shape of the iikhara. 

In the third place the measurement and mouldings of the 
pinnacle (sfSpi or s^tA;3) are given in detail. The height of the 
sfCpi is one cubit (hosto) in the houses of the dcidras, two cubits 
in thoee of Uie Vaidyas, two cubits and a half in the houses of 
the crown-princes (puuari^a), three cublte in the houses of the 
kings (kihoMpa), three cubits and a half in the houses of the 
Brahmins^ and four cubits in the houses of the gods {vis. 
in temples). 

Building materiab aie then discussed. Four of such materials 
are distinctly mentioned: stone, brick, wood, and iron (2auha). 

Buddings are made of one, two, three, or all the fbur of these 
materials, but preference is given to one material alone. With 
regal'd to materials, buildings are divided Into three classes: 
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6itddha (pure), viss, inadd of one material alone, mi4ra (mixed), 
f'is, mado of two materials, and sadikinui, (amalgamated) vis. 
made of three or more materials. 

The term ainpikila literally means tho nail, or pin of tho 6t<lp7. 
Its form is described clearly. It Is quadrangular at the base, 
octagonal at tho middle, circular at tho top, and tapering gradually 
fium bottom to top- Tho width at the top la one 

Then two more architectural members are described, namely 
the iHpa and the mukhahhadm. The former la described by RAm 
RAz') as “a sloping and a projecting member of the entablature, 
representing a continued pent roof. It is mado bolow the cupola 
[imara], and its ends nro place*! as it were suspended from 
tile architrave, and roaching tho stalk of the lotus below". 

Tho name mukfiabhadrtfy as pointed out by the same author \ 
Indicates an ornamental niche which occupies a central position 
In the faqade of the building. 

The chapter Is cbnoluded with a description of tbe ceiemoniee 
In connection with hxlng ^e atdpikUa. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

Tbi one-6tcrled building (^JkaikUmi'VidhSna) 

« 

The chapter opens with various classifleatioDS of buildings. 
They are first divided Into four classes called JiUf, chkanda, vGtalpa, 
and atWw, Here they are considered vrith regard to their 
measuremeut. The jati class is said to be measured In the 
purva-hasta, — the first kind of cubit, 1. e. the cubit of 24 afi> 
yulas. The c^uinda is measured in ’/, cubit, the vikaipa in Vj 
of thls(?}, and the dbhZaa in 7, cubit or span. 

^ furtiier classification is Into ethSnaha, Ssana and Sai/ana, 
which are also called respectively, saAchiia^ asatkehiia and apa- 
aafkckiia. This classification also refors to measurement. In the 
sihSnaka class the measurement of the height is oontidered, in 

•) Rim Rif, Et»ay, p. footnote 2. 

^ Jhidam, pp. 51 f. 

*) Of pp. 49—bd^ pleto XXI. 
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the Uie brsa4tb le t&kon into consideration, and in tho 

Dayana the width is mossured. It should bo noted that those throe 
classes, namely sthSnaka, ueana, and 6aya7ia, have a fhrtbor 
sJgnldcance with regard to the object of worship. In tho 
buildings the idol is in tbe erect posture, in the Oeana buildings, 
it is in the sitting posture, and In the iayana buildii^s it is in 
the recumbent posture. 

A third classification refers to the shape. Buildings are classed 
as male (puyiMlwi} when they aro equiangular or circular, and 
as female, when they ai‘e rectangular. Kale deities are installed 
in male temples, and female deities in female temples. It Is 
added, however, that the images of the latter may he placed in 
male temples too. 

After tills Introduction fbllows the description of the one* 
storied buildings. The absolute measurement is referred to the 
chapter called BhOmilamla (dimensions of stories). The compa¬ 
rative measurement and plan are described at great length. The 
whole height of the bnilding Is divided into a certain number 
of equal parts which are distributed in a happy proportion 
' amongst the differeut members, aamely, tbe base, the pilUr, tiie 
entablature, the neok, tbe dome and ^e pinnacle. Similarly tho 
length of the ontiro temple is divided into a certain number ol 
equal parte which ai‘e also distributed among various rooms and 
halls, namely, tiie gar^Mgtiha or ehrine, the antarSla or ante¬ 
room, and the mapfapa or porch. These component chambers* 
of the temple building are described in det^l in subsequent 
chapters, as la also the case with gates (gopura), courts (pra- 
itara) and such architectural members as doors, windows, arches, 
and so forth. In tbe present chapter a detailed account is given 
of the water spout (naia) which is meant to be an outlet for the 
water with which the idol bee been washed. 

The eight kinds of one-storied huildii^ are Icnowo as jayan- 
WtOy bkega, invUSia, svasHbandhanat a?*Uara, hasUpHahihai eton 
dhatira, and keiara. 

The concluding portion of tbe chapter (as well as of the next 
eleven chapters) is devoted to an enumeration of tho various 
deities with whose images the doors and walls of tbe temple 
should be decorated. 
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The Build hist aad the Jain tomples, dealt with la only two 
liuoa, aixj directed to Ik) similarly built with tins difference that 
in tiioso temples the images of the Buddhist and the Jain gode 
eliould be made instead of these of tho Brabmins. 


OHAPTJSRS XX-XXX. 

Buildings of two to twelve stories, ') 

The contents of these eleven chap tern of the MSnasSra may 
be conveniently summarised at tlio some time. They deal respect* 
ivoly with two-storied {(hnUik), threo-storled ttiiiula), ftur-storied 
(chatu9i<iki), ilve-storicd (iHtncJuUiiki)^ six-storied {sha^iala), seven- 
storied isapttUala), oight-storlod nlne-storiod (nat>a(ci4a), 

ten-storied id(Uaiala), elovcn*storled {6kada4<ttalu), and twelve- 
storied idvUdaiaiala) buildings. In each of those chapters wo find 
a classifloation of tho peculiar kind of odlhce under discussion 
fbllcwod by an ivccount of cortaiu tlotalls, in particular^ the 
location of tho divine linagon, with which tho walls are decoratod. * 
Thus tlio buildings of two stories are divided Into eight classes 
which aro called 6ilkam, vijaya^ eidd^M, pntieh^, p9r$ht^i^, 
prdbhuiakat evastika and fmItkaUt. Those of three stories aro 
likewise divided Into eight classes called ifikonta, dsanot auMa- 
layu, keiara, kamaUihga, braJtmakdnta, mmtkX^ta and 

The same eight*fbld division is found in connection with tho 
four-storie^l buildings; here the names are viBhi^vikOnta, S^ro- 
klnta, manchahihiUi, indiiikrtnia, cftatufmufdia, rudrakSnia and 
v9dikSnia. Tho eight classes of the flve-storied buildings aie called 
airdvaUt, bhSiafanta, viivakaniu, mfirtikankty yamaknnia, ffpJui- 
hSnia, yad^iMnla and bralimaiMnta. In the case of the buildings 
of six stories there 01*0 no loss than thirteen classes, the tech¬ 
nical names of which are padmakunta, kSnOtra, iundara, upa- 
kunta, katnyila^ ratnahSnia, vip^iika, jyotiahkania, $arorvha, vipu- 
lakriti, evasHka, nandytivarta and ikskukunia. The seven storied 
buildings are divided into eight kinds — puiyfat'ikOf ii'^kaniHy 

•) Rim RAz, Rwu, p|>. K^57j pibtw XXlI—XXXIV. 
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<ttarrtya, paf^Jara, V4iamBgnra, hampakinta and kimor 
kSnia. Th9 sight classes of eight-storisd building are oallod 
bhSJ^nta, bUnpakSnUtt ^vargakanta, maJiUfanbi, jafiakanta, tapas- 
kSntOy saiyakSnia and dfvakanta. Thoso of ulna storios are divldod 
into seven kinds — saurakUnta, rawava, duivdiia^ bhashaya^ 
vivfUa, supraSkanta and viivakSnta, of which the first-mentioned 
fbur represent the smallest type of nine-storied buildings, the 
next two tho intenaediato type, and the last one the largest 
type. The ten storlod buildings are divided into six classes which 
are named — bhnkanta, eJumd^akiinta, WumnftkSnUi, aniarikshfi' 
fOlnt/ij n^ItakSnta and abjokunta. Buildings of eleven stories 
admit of six voiietles -- iami>}iukSntti, iiakSnia, chahakiininy 
pamokantOy wtji'oksnia and akrakinta. Finally buildings of twelve 
stories are divided into ten kinds — paflchaia, drflvt^Ja, ntadha- 
JaniOy kalifiga, wrtpa, ktrala, vtuk^akay magadJMy Janaka, and 
tphCrJaka. It deserves notice that in this instances the terms 
by which the classes are dosignatod are for tho greater part 
geographical names. 

In chapter we find, moreover, a lengthy account of 

staircases (eopBna). 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

The courts {Prakara-vidJOlnay 

Tbe chapter begins with the aonoun cement that five kinds of 
buildings will be discussed in connection with baU 
(offerings), paritara (attendant deities), iohla (beauty) and rak- 
9}ma (defence). 

But the main object of the chapter is evidently to describe 
the various courts into which the whole compound ol the temple 
is divided. The description of five such courts is given. The first 

>) Tb« word p)4ASra llUi’ally loocna % wall, «iiclowre, (bneo, rtnapart^ a 
lurrounding woll elevaUd on n mound of osrth. lu tKt SBnkha\fana-ifWita^ 
^Ira (XVI, i8» 14) it donotoo a walled oiouod supporting a raised platfbrm 
(prMda) for RpeoUlors. Almost lo tbe same eesso it is ftuad ia the Maha- 
hMrata ud the Tbs Uaaassi’a, howeeer, uses it in a slightly 

diffai'ont soom, namely, in that of a tompla court. 
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or innermost court U cftllod the aniarma^i^a. Tbo second is 
known as (cniani/iSra and tho third as tnadfiyamaJidrs. The fourth 
court is technically named praAsro. The fifth anti last one is 
knovm as the maJtSmarySdS or 'the oitrome boundary' whoi'e 
gato hoosos etc. am constructod, As the title of tho 

chapter Indicates, tho gieator part of It deeciibos only tho fburth 
court. Kero it may bo briody observed that this praksra is also 
divided into tlie J^ii\ cfi/utfidn, vi/caipOy SlthSsa, and kom^a classes. 
Under each class a number of buildings (^5ls) is oxbaustivoly 
dcBorlbcd. A furthei' classification (MAkirtta otc.) is made with 
rogaid to tho materials of which tlio ;)r?7Anra-building8 are made. 
Those materials are tho same a^ in other cases, namely, stone, 
brick and timber.') 

Tho shrines of the attendant doitios (paWvdm*t';mann) and tho 
ffopurojf am very brlofly described in conclusion, the next two 
chapters being entirely devoted to a special treatment of those 
two kinds of buildings. 


CHAPTER XXXII- 
The attendant dailiea (ParivUra^idASna). 

Tbo temples of those deities are directed to be huilt round 
the pr^ra. At the eight cardinal points of the limstmosC or 
the first court, the temples of a group of eight deities are built. 
Groups of sistosQ and Chirty-two deities are located in the 
second and tbs third courts respectively. Between tho third and 
the fifth courts la said to be the tnnij/offa-mwji^pa. After a 
lengthy descrlptiou of tlie louition of temples for each of the 
deities of these three groups, the attendant deities of Vishnu 
are deeorlhsd in detail. 

With regard to the ftunily of Visbnu> it may be pointed out 
that it also includes the same three groups of eight, sixteen and 
thirty-two deittes, The second group relating to Vishpu includes 
Buddha too. The well known ten incarnations of Vishpu, except 


') Of. Above pp. and SO. 
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the Uatsya (fteh) and the K^nm (toitolse) are included in toe 
toil'd group. 

The templee of the Bauddhas and tho Jainas, it is expiasaly 
stated, should be constructed according to tho rules of thoir 
own Sutras. 

It should be noticed that the description of the temples intended * 
^r so many deities does not contain any measurements etc. 
Tbe text is sololy occupied with toe locstion of those temples 
or deities in too compound. But n considoiable portion of too 
chapter is devoted to the description of nua^ixi^ for such pur* 
pesos as bath, bed, assombly, horses, musiciaos, dancing girls, 
cows, and so fOrto. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The gopura iOojivra-vidJiBm)'). 

Glatewaye (s/epura) are built in front of each of too dvo courts 
into which toe whole compound of the temple is divided. The 
gopura belonging to the first court (aniarmat^dala) Is technically 
called the dvBra'iobkH or ^ths beauty of the gate" *); toat belonging 
to the second court Is known as dvUra-BaiS or gate-bouso. Tho 
gate*houss of the third court is called dv^apra^uda^ and that 
of the fourth court (prakilra) has the name of dvara-hamga. 
The gate-house of toe fifth or outermost court iinahamarySda) 
is known as mahagopura or the groat gate-house. 

Each of these fire classes of gateways admits again of three 
kinds -- tho smallest, the InteiTnediato, and tho largest Oats* * 
houses are exhaustively described under these fifteen kinda 
They are further divided into ten classes with regard to the 
number of architectural members designated as Hkhara (domeej 
elBpiJa (pinnacle), (neck-peak), and k^hudranSei (vestibule). 

A gopura is thus technically called Mhoga when its iikks is 
like a it has a circular eunounUiz^ siBpika and Is furnished 


>) nim Kii. Mmy, vp. 58—61; pUtei XXXVI—XLII. 

. •) t«rra io Prakrit form occurs (ed. 

SrvHZf.sa) p. 72, I. id io the dsici'iption of VscantMODlTB pslace (Act V), 
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with a gdlnkU^y fbur li^iudra/nmeia and eight The I'emain* 

ing nine classes are called respectiTely — vi 8 kf^,uh 0 intay 

ind)'a}dh^ta^ hraJiynakintOt skandakinUi^ ^hara, and saumyah^lnia. 
The names of two.of these ten classes are evidently missing. 

The fIfteoQ kinds of gatS'houses rei^rrod to above may have 
0 D 6 to sixteen or seventoon stories. But the details of those of 
one to hve stories only are given, others being loft to tUo dis* 
cretion of the artists and stated to be buUt In the same way 
as tliose described so minutely. 

The measuiements, both absolute end comparative, of length, 
breadth, and height of eacJi story belonging to each of tlie fifteen 
kinds of gate houses ai‘e described at great length. The ornaments 
and mouldings of each story aro also given in detail. The 

(colla or sanctum) as well as all other moms together 
with their diffbrent parts, such os pillars, ontablaturee, walls, 
roofh, floors, doors, and windows, etc. are exhaustively discussed. 

The measurements, etc., of the gate^housos are discussed in 
comparison with tlioso of the main building also. Then fbUows 
s longt))y and partly obscure description of their solid ighana) and 
hollow {affltam) parts. Tlie description of some interior members 
is also Included in this sectico. 

The chapter closes with an interesting description of windows, 
not only for gate-houeoe, but also for other sorts of buildings, 
both religious ^d rosidential. The general plan of windows seems 
to be this: a post or pillar is fixed in the middle to which are 
attached two perforate screens (JSlaka and phaktka). These 
admit of vailous patterns represented by the* fbllowing names 
by which they ai'e claseed as regard their shape: nngahandJiay 
tfoUi, gavSkeha (cow's eye), ku/iiJartikgJba (elephant's eye), smstika, 
earwtoJjfiadra, mndySvarUi^ and puehpabatidJta (band or bunch 
of flowers). They are decorated with floral and fbliated ornament, 
as well as with decomtive devices in imitation of jewels. The 
measurement of length, bi'eadth, and thickness is entirely left 
to the dlsoretjon of the arUet. But it is stated Id conclusion 
that according to some authority the width of the windows for 
gate-hpuses varies from 17, to 5 cubits (hasta), the increment 
t«lng by six arigulas. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The man^pa {Mav(Utpa^dh3fia). 

Thd tann mav^pa generally meane a temple, pavilion, bower, 
ahed or open hall But the word hae been used in three tech* 
nical eenees in this chapter. It is uaed to Imply a house in a 
village, etc., or built ou the bank of a sea, river, tank, or lake; 
secondly it la used to imply all the detached buildings in a 
compound which is generally divided into five courts. But In the 
moat general eenso, it implies various aorta of moms in a temple 
or residential building. The most part of this long chapter is 
devoted to the description of these rooms. 

After an account of tho archltectuial members Indicated by 
the technical terms bhitti, aiimla and prapfJ, follows the lengthy 
description of the rntp^ftpa. Sovon are said to be built 

in front of the pnTuMt or tho main ediilco. They arc technically 
called nisJiadq^a^ parit/Sita, ffand/umS- 

dam, and /i^mokafa respeotivoly. The first *ie said to be used 
for the purpose of a bath*room, the second for a study (library 
or school, adh^apam), and so forth. Vaiious parts of these, such 
as wails, roofs, floors, vemntlas, courtyards, doors, windows, 
columns, etc. are described in detail. Besides these seven, various 
otlier olasees of mati<^jfas aro also described exhaustively. Their 
technical names together* with tlie msdn pur^^oses for which they 
are built may be summarized here. 

The men^fnaiidapa is used as library'ioom, the vifapa for 
marriage'Ceromonles, the jMtdmnka as »a temple-kitchen", the 
»icha as an ordinary Idtchon, the padma fOr collecting flowers, 
the bhadra for a waterreservoir, store house, etc., tho Hva for 
unbusking com, the veda fbr an assembly-hall, the kuladh^ti^a 
for storing perfumes, the sukhs^hga fbr a guest-house, the d&rva 
for an elephant’s stable, and the hauAika for a horse-stable, tho 
saahhyaka and o^ers built on the bank of the sea, river, lake, 
etc. are meant for puiposes of pilgiimago, the ;ai/Z71a and others 
fbr summer reeldonco. The plan, ornaments etc. of each of these 
various classes are described In detail. 

Tbe cbapCer closes with the description of the form of 
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Mpa^. Tlimo of toroples and of tho bouses of the Brahmins 
should have tho shape; the cWmn^ shape is given to the 
ntaa^dapoQ of the Ksliatriyas, tlie vik(iJi>a shape to those of the 
Vaidyos, and the nWma shape to thoso of tho ^hdrae. But accord ing 
to some, those four classes are also said to be based on the 
fbrm of the Wtadra, 

The ma^^dapas of two fhees aie called dai^4aka^ those of threo 
faces svaatilMy the latter may also have the infigaia shape. Tlio 
man^pets of four faces are known as dhatwrmkha^ those of six 
faces as rnmlika, and those of dve faces as ian>afol^/^(Kjni. 

A short description of tlie in a village or town Is 

given at the end* Their principal members are said to bo the 
ittpSj prastaray pra/dichHiJUianay sabh^ and etc. Afo»«^jws 
are also built on the load side and elsewhere* 

All classes of maxidupas mentioned abovo are eepaiately de* 
scribed, as they may belong to a temple or to the houses of tlio 
Brahmins, the ^[shatriyas, the Vailyaa and the dndras reepoctivoly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

The UU iMa^dhiina). 

Tho dlebinctiOQ between the ^liiOy the maii^4apay and the ffriha, 
to each of which a separate chapter is devoted, is not quite clear. 
The throe terms are used more or leas in the same sense, to 
Imply bouses in general* All of them consist of the same parts 
and are used for the same pui'poses* In the compounds ^otsis 
(cowshed), iUvaiSis (horse stable), pnthtuaia (college or school), 
the word indicates a detached building; wbUe in 
(kitchen) etc., it may Imply a hall or room. In the present 
chapter iSlS is used mostly io the sense of both temples and 
residentaal buildings fbr Brahmins, Kshatriyas* TaiSyas and ^udras. 

Like vUlages, ^SiS$ are first divided into the same six classes, 
namely, the dai^fiaka, svasWia, mavWuty chaturmiOehay s^rvaio- 
bhadra and vardfuimitna. Some of these with a certaiu number 
of halls are said to be templee, while others varying in the 
number of rooms are meant for Uie residence of different c^tea* 
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A aisUnction is m&de wltb r^ard to the number of stories they 
should be furnished wito. The maximum number of stories a 
has is twelve. The various stories of all these aie 
described in detail. Eleven alternative breadths, eleven lengths 
and five heights are given to each Sals. It aliould be observed 
that Uie width is the standard measurement In Indian architecture^ 
the length and the height being in most cases detemlned in 
comparieon with the breadth. TJie height Is described here by 
the general formula indicated by the five tochnical names eSnliku, 
pauehi^ika, Jayu<Ia, dliunada (in othei* places and 

odbkuUi. So many alternatives la measurement am, however, 
modihed by the rules of ^y^di-sliaivarffa as in all other places. 

The plan and characteriatics of the six classes of SQUls, both 
religious and residential, are described in detail. Tho various 
parts, mouldings and ornaments of a ssia are the same as those* 
of an oniinajy house. Columns, walls, I’OOfb, floors, domes, doors, 
windows, staircases, arches, arcades etc., are mluutely described. 

A special feature of tbs present chapter is tho coneiderarion 
of weather and climate in building a ssts. Cert^n months and 
seasons are strictly forbidden for this purpose. Astrological and 
ritualistic considerations another peculiarity of this chapter. 
Some classes of SOlSs are said to suit in particular people bom 
under tiie influence of certain planets and stars. 

The chapter closes with the descripUon of the rules of sha4' 
varQa as applied to S&lSe, and with a enumeratlcn of the various 
parts of a 


CHAPTER ZiXYI. 

The location end mesaurement of bouses 
{0rihaman<i6thSna-vwyS9a.) 

Tho. main object of the chapter is to describe the arrangement 
and location of houses in tiie compound. The breadth of a bouse 
is said to be of five kinds, from two or three da^das to ten or 
eleven the increment being by two doato. The length 

may be equal to twice the breadth. Houses are to be built In 
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a town, port (wUUma), kJi9(aki(y grove, or hermitage, near 

a liiU or mountain, or on the bank of the river, oto. 

In til© chapter various soits of mat^pae wore stated 
to be located in different parts of tho ilvo courts into which 
the whole compound of a tomplo was dlvldod. In the present 
cliapter, houses intended fbr various purposes are located m dif- 
fbront squams In which an inhabited area is divided according 
to tlie paramaiMika scheme doscribod in the 7 th chapter called 
Padavinj/Sita 

The Brahmasthsna or the centml square is stated to b© unfit 
fbr a r©aid©ntial building. Th© temple of the ^ily god is gene¬ 
rally built In this part. Round this are constructed all other 
houses — such as the house for tho master of the fkmily, for 
his wife, for the children, servants, for cows, horses, fowls, etc., 
tor kitchen and dining hall otc., for guests, for the library or 
study, for the dally sacrldces of the upper castes, fbr amuse* 
ments and music, for the dancing girls, and fbr all other domestic 
purposes. Tins airangement cf houses is, however, slightly dif- 
femnt according to the caste and social position of the family. 
But the general plan of tire houses fbr a ^ily is the same In 
all cases. 


CHAPTER X2XVII. ' 

The first entry into the house {GfihapraveSa^idftllna). 

Tho ceremonies in connection with the opening of and 
entry into a house are deeoribed in detail. The oonsideratiou 
of an auspicious day and moment, and the worship and sacrifice 
In this connection are still usually observed In India. The mas¬ 
ters of the ceremonies are stat^ to be the sthapati and the 
sthSpaka, They lead the procession in circumambulating the 
village and the compound before the ceremonial entry into the 
house. The head of the hmiiy and his consort are usually the 
chief figures io these affairs. After completing the worship and 
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aatjriflco, the guardian aqgel of the house (Griha-LakskmT) is 
prayed to confer male offispriog, wealth and long life on the 
master of the house •). After the solemn entrance into the house 
hae been perforgied, the householder should feed tho Brolimins 
and present tho srohitects and their follower witli rich gifte- 


CHAPTER XZXVIIL 
The doore {Dv^ra-siJam). 

Boors and gates have already been described on various occa« 
sions. Two separate chapters are now devoted to the arrangement, 
location, measurement, and ornaments of doors to be used in 
all kinds of buddings. Such a special deeohption of the windows 
has already been noted at the end of the chapter on gate* 
houses (jiopum). 

It is stated in this chapter that four main doore are constructed 
on the fbur sides of all kinds of huUdlngs of gods and men. In 
most cases four smaller doors are also made at the four comers. 
Many other smaller doors are prescribed at the intervening 
spaces, Brains aro made underneath the 

The main doors are always furnished with a night of steps. 
In many buildings, the entrance door is made, not In the centre 
of the A'ontage, but on either side of the middle. But in some 
houses they may be made in the middle of the ftont wall. In 
the caso of kitchens. In particular, the main doors must be at 
the middle of the wall. 

It Is also stated expressly that, where It Is inconvenient to 
make so many smaller doors, as prescribed here, they should be 
replaced by windows, 

The materials with which doors are constructed are mainly 
timber; but stone is used iu some exceptional cases, 


'} The manft'o M be recited ruos: He Lakehmi gi'Uiahai'tHrofh pulra’ 
yaulrad/utnodibhih kuru chSyiuhgatH prnrlha^mi namo 'ttv U. 
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CHAPTER XXXI2. 

The measuremeots of doors {Dvurmnna-vWiSna). 

Tho coniinoii ralo b tlmt the height of a door is to bo twice 
ita breadth- But various alteraatlvo moasuromontfl are also given. 
Tho height of tho larger doors may vary from 1'/, cubits (ftosffl) 
to 7 cubits, tho increment being by 6 a/igulae. The height oi 
tho smaller doors varies fix)in one cubit to three cubits, tho 
increment being by 8 aiiffuUta. In the former case we, therefore, 
have twenty-throe, In the lattor so von teen varieties of dimoneion. 

Those dunonslons are proscribed for doors In the jaft class oi 
buildings. But other measurements are given to doors In houses 
of the chha7i(2a, vikalpa, and the mtHea classes. The alternative 
dimensions aro mcKllfled by tho application of the 
formula. 

The door*poet« and other parts of the door are then doecrlbeu 
at great length. Doors are generally twodeafed, but single-leafed 
doors are also mentioned. 

They are profusely decorated with foliated and floral ornament. 
The Images of Oaueda, SarasvatT and other deities should be 
carved over the entrance. 


CHAPTER XL. 

The royal palace 

PaUoes are divided into nine classes with regard to their size, 
as they may belong to a king of any of the nine classes 
enumerated in the next chapter, Each class of palaces, whether 
of a cMvavarlin, a a ?wren4ro, a mo^^oWa, stc. 

admits of nine sizes. For each of the nine main classes it Is 
farther laid down, that they should consist of a certain number 
of halls (idlS). Thus the pjdace of the chakravartin or univw«al 
monarch should have ftom one to seven halls; AatofthefldhtVjya 
(or makSrSja) from one to six halls; that of the nar&ndra from 
one to five halls, and so forth. 
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ThdQ the locai^oa of the various palace buildings is mmutoly 
described on the basis of the Paramaisdhika scheme explained 
in tbe 7tb chapter called PadavinyS3a. 

The Brahmaprtba is installed in the Brahmasthana, the squai’d 
in the centre. The main palace of each of tbe nine classes of 
kic^s Is then located in cerbEiln of the remaining squares — In* 
dra, Varupa, Yama, Pushpadanta, etc. Among tbe other palace 
buildings enumorated we menrion the residencee of the queens 
the princeesos, and Uio private councibhall. 

Other buildings winch are necessary adjuncts of the dwelling 
of an Indiau king aie the coronation pavilion {airhUk^dimasf- 
4 apa), the arsenal (ityudititiaya), the storehouse (vastunikAft^a- 
matfdapo), the house for keeping ornaments (bhOsJuit^laya), the 
dinlng'hall (bhojam'maf^^apa), the kitchen {pachanUlaya), the flower 
pavilion fjmahpamaf^^f^pa), the baths (nuu^onSSaya), the b»d*cham* 
ber {4ayaytSkij^a) and several more. These all belong to the Inner 
part (aniaJ}4ain) of the palace. 

In the outer part (bahiljdftla) are situated, ths residence of the 
cjnwn prince (yuvar^a), of the fkmily priest {purohita), of tlie 
ministers and others, likewise the hall of public audience (juthn- 
namto}dapa), temples, etc. 

Pleasure gardens, flower gardens, grovss, tanks, etc., are 
assigned their proper places. Stables fbr horses and elephants, 
coW'Sheds, etc., arc gcnorally made near the main gate. Other 
animals which arc kept within the royal enclosure are rams, 
oocks, deer and antelopes, monkeys, tigers and peacocks. Pavilions 
to witness ramflghts and cook*dghte (m9ihayvddfMhamav4°P*^i 
hukfai4(^dtiftamai$4<iP^) ^ specially mentioned. The jail (hnrS* 
gtira) is located in a rather out*of*the*way place, such as the 
6b|W, or the Antadksha part. At the end of the chapter it is 
stated that for tbe rest tbe arrangement Is left to the choice 
of the king and to the discretion of the srtists. 
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CHAPTER XLI, XUl. 

Chftfacterlstics of kings iIinjaUik8}i(tva'ind}ana). 

Those two chapters, which bear tiio aamo title, deal with the 
clasaiflcatinn of kings, tlie qualities which are roquirocl In a good 
ruler, and so forth. 

Kings oro divided, in a desoending progression of rank, into 
nine classes, nansely, (^akravartin, mahsfiija (or odAirsja), ma- 
Ji&tidrrty pnrahfikay pa^^dhartiy m<o}daie^i, pa^iabhsj, praJiSraka, 
and Miroffr^iin. 

The opening and closing lines of tlie chapter XLI doscrilH» 
the general qnaiifioations of all kings. They should know philo. 
sophy an<l i‘eliglon and must be learned in all Sostras, and in 
tho political, military, civil and moral laws. They should bo 
haughty (uddhaUi)^ gracious (kUiUi), and generous («<2fl«<0 in their 
behaviour. They should have the direct knowledge of and oontiol 
over the subordinate kings and ministers, They should them* 
solves be great wanlors and wise in all matters. The troasury 
should always be kept full and they should theaselvos be reli¬ 
gious and of strict morals. They should be the protectors of thsir 
suiyecte. They should possess peace of mind, love of fame, good 
taste in matters of art, and fondness of music ((?a»«Weryfl-rfa5iro). 

Then it is stated of each of the nine classes of kings what 
should be the number of his horses, slopbants, soldleia, women, 
and queens. The astraffrahiriy fbr instance, who la least in rank, 
is s^d to possess 600 horses, 600 elephants, an army of 60.000 
soldiers, 500 female attendants and one queen (iwthiikT). The 
prOh^kti who follows next, has 600 horses, 600 elephants, 
100.000 soldiers, 700 beautiful women and two quesna The 
highest flgures ere reached in the case of the cftoAraiwrffrt or 
universal monarch. 

Chapter XU begins with the claasifleation of kings mentioned 
above. The extent of their kingdoms and some special charac¬ 
teristics of each of the nine kings are then described. The 
empire of the chah avartin reaches as fer as the four oceans 
(chatu^gara). Ho is the suzerain of all subordinate kings. He 
is strict in his judgment of right and wrong, but protects the 
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people with kindness and mercy. £e is famous and the most 
fortunate of all, The next king {niaJuirnja or adhirnja) is the 
lord of seven kingdoms. He has the six principal kingly qualities 
the six strengths (bala) and the three poweis (S<3ktif .') 
He is also versed In politics (nT^). Ho is born oither in the Solar 
or In the. Lunar race. The fomaiding soven classes of kings arc 
aimilarly described. 

A point of gieat hiatorioftl interest in this passage is that 
royalty is no longer tho monopoly of tiie Kshatriyas. A king 
may belong to any of the four castes — tho Brahmins, tho 
Kshatriyas, the Vai^yas, and even tlie Sndras. Tho pr^knraka 
Is expressly stated to belong to any of tlie four castes. 

The nine kinds of crowns which pertain to these nine claasos 
of kings arc then described. This subject, however> is more 
elaborately treated In the 49^1* chapter {AbhieheJat-UMui^y Next 
oomee the description of the nine kinds of thrones used by tho 
nine classes of kings. Hers other royal Insignia, particularly the 
white umbrella idhavaiachhaUra) and the chowrie or fly-whlsk 
made of the yak’s tail (chimara) aie also mentioned, Thrones, 
It will be noticed» are fully dealt with In the ifiUi chapter (Siik- 

MUanaloJtihaiyividhiina). 

The next point of Importance is the i^ate of i‘oyal revenue. 
The Ghakravartin takes only one*tenth of tlie produce as hie 
share. The mMrUJa takes one-eixth, the narsndm ono-flfth, tlie 
p7ir$hvika one-quarter, the paiiadJutra onS'third; the exact pro¬ 
portions of the other kings' shares are not given. No tax should 
be illegally imposed. Punishment and fines should be leg&l and 
moderate. The temples, as well as the Brahmins, the hermits, 
and similar people sbonld be supported by the state. 


*) Tb 0 a kiag aiv found Jo Manu VII, 160 

«arfid/itrA eha viffraJiath chaiva ySnom &»anam w eha / 
tfofltdAlMSwm ujMmi/am 1 tha 49 UGBshi ckintayct ttrfS // 

"Let him ttbo kioa] conuttctly tbiok of the tti: measDi'u of royal policy 
(g^^) vis. ftlliaou, war, mareliiDg, lititiag, dividing the army, and Moking 
prolKtiOQ.'’-(BQbUr, S. B. R XXV, p. 241). But accord iog to aoolhto' aowr« 
tbs six gwyu or qualities of e klog ero valour, energy, firrrness, ability, 
niberality and miyerty. Tho three wyal power# (4o*h> are found dinofofcMbo 
g, S, 1, 19 hMayat Utrah prabMiv^Mhamantreja ‘^tbe thi'oe powers come 
forth footn roajesly. eoargy and good couaeel.'' 





the ead of the chapter it is stated tliat the descripUcn of 
kings it coaCains is made on t)te authority of the Vodas^ Uie 
FurJUjas and the Ssstras. 


OHAl^TER XLIir. 

Cars and chariots (RatJialaksJmt^a'VidhOna). 

Cara and chariots are constructed for the coremoniaJ and 
ordinary drives of gods, Brahmins, and kings, ss woU as hsr war 
and other purposos. The wlieols and other parts of cars, their 
shapes, thoir moasuromonts, and their ornaments and mouldings 
are descilbed in Older. 

The ehf^ter begins with a minute description of the wheel, 
the most important part of the car. It is always circular, and 
is fumiahed with a strong tyre of similar shape. Ail Its parts, 
together with their moasuroments, are described in detidl the 
kuk^hi (? nave lit beliy), tiie ak^ha (ajde), tikha or danta (azle« 
hand), ckhidra (hole) tl\e kila (axle bolt, linch-pin)* Tlio pai- 
ticular trees of the timber of which the wheel is to be made are 
enumerated. On a double support (called OdhSra and upadhSm) 
which rests on the axles, Is raised a lofty structure which Is 
provided with niches (? b/iadm) and lavishly decorated. It may 
have as many as nine stories, the height of eaoh successive 
story being smaller than that the one beneath. The exact pro¬ 
portion IS not given. 

The Ibrms of the cars are next discussed. With regard Co their 
shape, the care are divided into seven olfiases, — nablM^ty 
bkadraka, prabka9ijana‘bhadrakay nii/aUibhadraka, pavana-bha- 
drdka, prUhada bJuidrakay indraka- (or chandrakaf) bhadraka and 
anilo'bkadraha. The firet of those Is st^uare, the second hexagonal; 
the third should have two bkadraa, and the fourth, three bha- 
dras, the fifth and the sixth should have ten bhadras and ^e 
last one should have twelve bhadras. 

The description of the different shapes of the oars is rather^ 
confusing. According to another classifleatioa given here the 
square cars ai*e called nSpam, the octagozud ones drSvida, tiie 
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circular ooes vesara, the hezagosal ones andra {andhra?)y and 
the oval ones tUiHsfa (k^ihgaf). 

The cars, in accordance wltJi the di&reot purposes referred to 
above, have various kinds of wheels and other memboi’s. Thus a 
fighting oar has three wheels, tho car for mook'fighting has four 
wheels; one fbr ordluary festivals (nityotsava) five weels, one ihr 
special feetivala (mohotsA?^) may have six, seven, e^ht> Dine or 
ton wheels. In the same mannov tlie numbev ot (platforms) 
varies according to the special purposo for which the car Is to 
be used. 

TJius it is stated that the chariot of tho universal monarch 
{fSrvalfhawna) should have one to nine vstfiAraa, that of the >m- 
famja one to seven vidikas, that of the narendra one to five 
ptdifait, and so fbrth. The oars of Vishpu and Siva should con¬ 
sist of one to nibs vedikas^ those of the Buddhist and Jain deities 
of one to seven vsdikTis, and in the cose of other gCHls the num* 
bsr should be fbur, or ono to flvo. 

The 014*8 should be decorated with peacocks' feathers, chowries, 
arches itora7^a\ little bells, bright mirrors, fans and garlands. 
They should also be carved with the images of various dsiUss, 
particularly the upper part of the structure, whereas the base¬ 
ment is adorned with representations of lions, elephants and 
orocodiles Oi^^nkarimakararnpaifj), with fbliated ornamout and 
with figures of dancers bhntas and yakeha$. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Couches {i^ayana^idfOna). 

Oouchse are meant for tbs use of the deities, ti:e twice-born, 
and members of other caotee. They are said to bo of two kinds • 
the small ib9laparyai\ha) and the lat^e {paryaidta), the one being 
diistmgulehed /roxn the other by Its size alone. 

The measurement and various parts of the two kinds of oouches 
are described separately. Tbe width of the bsiaparpafika may 
vary from II to 28 ahffvias, the increment being by 2 
This makes eight varieties. The patyaftka proper admits of nine 
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vaneties, as thsy may ba 81 to 87 aitgulas in width with 
inciomoDts of 2 aiigxdaa. 

It may bo pointod out that Uioy ars generally fui’nished with 
four legs, and small wheels are attachod to tho legs so that they 
may easily be moved from one place to another. Tho logs of 
royal couches should bo doooi‘ated with lions. Tho proportion 
of breadth to length shows that couches are generally rectan¬ 
gular in shape. 

Special mention is made of swings suspended fbom four chains 
which are said to be used by the gods, the Biahmlns, the 
Kshatrlyas, etc. 

The material of which couches and seata (rmrui) arc constricted 
is tho wood of certain timbortiucs. Foi' tho legs special kinds 
of timber aie recommended. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Tho thrones (SitUi^sana-Uiks/iaiia^dlinna). 

The expression implies a seat marked wltli a lion. 

This lion-soat or throne in mode for the use of deities and kings. 
Royal thrones are divided into four classes. The prathamSsam 
is said to be At for the htst (prfUfuuna) coronation, the wafigala 
throne for the coronation of the same name. The tnra throne 
for the f^ro-coronation and the vO'aya throne for the vijaga' 
coronation. What is evidently meant is that these four thronee 
are employed for the four successive stages of the coronation 
of one and tho same king. 

As for deities, the nityMhona tlirone, as the name indicates, 
is used for daily worelup, tho niiyotsava thme for ordinary 
festivities; the iHiesiarciiana throne for special worship; and the 
•nohoUava throne for gieat festivals 

Next comes a fUitber division of thrones into ten kind A The 
dosciipttcns of the general plan as well as the measurements 
of the various parts of them are given in detail. They are tech¬ 
nically called -- padmoke^ara, padmdbhadroy 

dra, ^vUdlOy ^ribandha, ^nmuJehOj hhadr53ana,padmal>andhann^ 
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frfjda^oncym. Nine kinds of dimensions are given to each of the 
above mentioned thrones. But tho riglit proporUon in each case 
is to be selected by the application of the rules of shadvarga. 

Of the ten kinds, the first, j3<M?«2/?aww, is use<l as the throne 
fbr $iva or Vishnu, the padmakBBara for tlm tether] gods and 
for the ohakravniUn, tho padmahhtidru for the (uUtirSJa (i. e. the 
mahnrftja ); tho irnbluidra is fit fbr the adfiit^ja and the narmdra ; 
tlie grivUrUa is fit for the narendra and the the 

bandJut is fit for the and the patiadhara; tha ifimakha 

for the tlie bJMdiii^om for tlio puifabJiSj, the padma- 

bmdhfi for the and the p^dabandka throne is fit for 

ths astrag/^iin.') It is expressly stated tliat tlift lion-shaped logs 
should not bo made for the throne of the lasb-inonWoned class 
of kings. But in tlie case of, &U other kings, the thrones are 
maj ked v?ith lions and furnisiied with six legs. They are generally 
made facing the east. But the thrones of deities should face the 
four quarters. 

At tho end of the chapter the author says that the "tliiunos 
of Vishiju, Rudra, Jinaka, Indra, and ah tlis [other] promiaont 
gods and also of tho kings have thus been described." It deserves, 
however, notice that in the description Itself no reference what* 
ever is made to thrones of Buddhist or Jain deities, as the term 
Jinaka would seem to imply. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 

The arcbaa {Torai^ChVidhUna). 

The torarM or arch Is stated to be an ornament for the 
thrones (aea«o) of gods and kings. It is supported on dwarf 
pillars iaUghri) which rest on tlio pedestal of the image. 

Tho ornamental arch admits of various shapes. It may be cir- 


I) Oo ibc cIsttin&atioD of ki&g« ioto oiue clasMs cf. above p. 84. 

<) It will be uotioed tbet the preieut cbapUr deale ooly with tbo arch *e 
ft dworatit# device of imegee, net with the woll-kciowQ structural iora^a 
of euclent Buddhist arch I lecture. Cf. Jabss FsROUseox, HMory of Indian 
and Eastern arcJiUecture. revised and edited by Jambs Durokss and R.PiiKKi 
Spiana, LondcD 1010. Vol. /, pp. 102—184. 
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cular, tri&QgularC?)» cresoent^aped, bow-shaped or of aa arbitrary 
foim. The direotions fbr making tiiese arches as well as the 
ineasuroments of their constituent parts avo given in detail. 
With regard to their ornamentationsi arclies are divided Into 
four kinds technically called patra-torat^a (foliated arch), pu4}ti>a- 
Utram (floral arch), rcUna-umnia (jewoled arch), and 
^ornamental arch). 

The various ornaments of arches are then described in detail. 
The top of tlio i(frav,a should be decorated with the flguree of 
the heavenly rausiclaos Tumburu and Hsrada, while makaras') 
are placed at the sides. The arch is supported by leogryphs (v^) 
which are fbund on both sides of the pillars. For the rest, the 
patra^ra^a as the name indicates, Is mainly adorned with foliated 
ornament, the puihpa tciw^a with flowers, and the raMa-Sora^a 
with jewels. Among the other decorative devices mentioned we 
find tlie effigies of different classes of eemi*dlvine boinge, such 
as yakshas, tddySdhara^, hinnaras and kinnarU. ^). At the ond 
of the chapter it is said that arches may also be made without 
any ornament icftHta-lilnQ). 


• CHAPTER XLVII. 

The madhyaraiiga {MadhyaroAga’Vidhnna). 

The present chapter deals witli an architectural member 
called madkyaraSiya^ the exact meaning of which is cot clear. 
In the fltst verse me meet with the expression muklltprapTlhffa 
which appears to be used in the same sense as madJiya/raiiga. 
It is provided with dwarf pillars or pilasters {ahghripSda), 
consists of various other members (masHraka^ V9di, 
kuffima, upapifha etc.) and should be decorated with uUarae, 

') Cf. -HaKRV Ooo9BN«> Th« niakara in Hindu ^latnenT. i4rtnt4ai Report 
Arefuuohfical Survsy of India. pp. SS7 cijq, 

Th* Amnara (FflCD' hnnari) ie 4 hybrid cr«4tin*« with hutn4Q bust, 
while the lower part of the body ie tbot of& bird. Of. OaQNWBOKL.fuddAu^ 
art m TndiOy r«vj»ed by JAva^^ 6 i:bobmS pp. 46 eqq. 
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vHjams, mii9!;^t>andhas and lup^. ') It should bo fursi^hod with 
fbur biiodrai (or with one bhadra) and with olght or sixteen 
kshudranosiB. The upper portion is adorned with figures of leo* 
gryphs (vyaii; and crocodiles {makara). Prom the last but ono 
verse of the chapter (which is composed In the vasaniaiilaka 
roetre) it is evident tiiat there must be a close connecUon be* 
tween the muk0prapfiho<^, on the one band, and the ^iAliOiana, 
the maJair<tiorai/<i, anil the kfdjxv’riksJiOy on the other band, the 
latter throe subjects being dlscuesod in the two immediately 
preceding and tite next cimptora. The verso in question runs 
as follows: 

maka)vtoraiiakaipavjik^hafk 
muktflprapiUff<i3n api dSrudile8h{akSd\/ai}^ 
ratnair an9kabahuiohaiHS9$hakalScka 

manokaraktra cMpavasdabhakiyS 

From this verse, (the fourth p^da of which la corrupt) it will 
be soon that the materials to be used for the mukUiipapnhga 
otc. aro wood, stone, brick (terra-cotta?) aod various kinds of 
metal, {icha, lit., iron). 

CHAPTER XLVin. 

The ornamental tree (KalpavjikitM^HclJdtna). 

The name of the chapter is Xaipaprihha^ which literally 
means a mythical tree granting all wishes or, In other words, 
an all-productive tree. But here it is undoubtedly a decorative 
device surmounting a seat (flsana) or throne. It is also fsund in 
coQuecUon ^tb the mukiSprapafiga, the majjidapay and the ma^ 
karatoraipa. 

The minute description and measurement of all the various 
parts of the tree are given. Its trunk (pSda) is wound with a 
serpent, with expanded five fold hood. The measurements of the 
spake, of Its hood, and of its tail are descilbed in detail. The 
number of branches as well as their size varies according to the 
special purpose of the throne, for the decoration of which the 

•) cf. ftbovo p. so. 
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tro» is meaat. Tho ti'eo is beautifully decorated with creepere, 
loaves, ami flowers of various colooi’S aud fbrms. Jewels aud 
garlands of pearls aie inserted in suitable places- Tho figures of 
deities, skl^has^ vidv^dharae^ monltoys, etc. aw placed in the 
intervals between the branches. 

Many other particulars regarding this ornamental two oxq loft 
to tho discretion of tlio aitist. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

The crown* and coronation (Abhi^hthalaksfiM^-vUlhnm )'). 

Tho chapter is divided into two parts: tho first part describes 
tho crowns of gods and Icings, and tho second deals wltti the 
oersmonlos of tlio coronation of Icings. 

It opens very unusually with tlio description of tbo lavish 
presents to be made to tho artists. Those gifts consist, among 
other things, of girls, wealth, land, houses, and servants, both 
male and fbinolo. 

After this introduction tlioro MoNva an onumoratlou of tho 
various head-drossos used by gods and kings, namely, 

WrJfa, karof^dOy Sirastruka, }cufj;4<da {kuntaia ksiaiemdka, dham> 
milla, aiaka, and 2 x 2 ^ (turban). 

Of these the last-mentioned is subdivided into three kinds 
called foliated, jeweled and floral turbans riiena> 

pa^Oy and puehpo'paiia). 

Tho yofa (matted haU*) and the mahtda (lit. diadem) are said 
to suit Brahms and Siva. The hin{a aud makuio are suited to 
NarSyaija (i.s. Vishpu). 

Other minor gods wear tho karm^du and makufa. The love- 
goddess Rata (Manonmani) woars a yoffl, or kw}- 

doia. Sarasvatl and Savitrt put on a ke6abandJ>^ and a 
jui the female deities may wear a *ara»^a or mahita. Among 
the kings ^), the chakravartin (sarvabkatma) and the adhirSjft 
wear the hk^a. The narmdra puts on a karospfa, tho pitrshtiika 

1) Cf. Bribal-s^mhitn, XLVIII. Vei$pi‘. G^tehr. vol. I, pp. 311 ttjq. 

2) Oq th« nin« elDssei of kingt cf. Ab«vo p. 33. 
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a 6ira6trttka. But the eh^kxatforUn and other kings may wear 
a kara3?4a or maku^. The jxUrapa^a is suited to jxiUadfMrft, 
the ratna-})ai(a to the pftrshf}ika, the pi$h3xi-paUa to the pa^ia- 
bhQj, and tho pushpamrdya (flower wreath) to the 2 >rriluirak<t and 
the astraffi'OJia ^). 

The ktii^ffcda (9 kuntala) and wotetfa are prescribed for the 
quoon of a rltoJonvarUn; the ke6ab<tnd>Mna fbr the quoens of an 
adhir^a and a luv'etidm, the dJujinmiUn and kumuda for queens 
of a a pattadhara^ a maiidaJ^a or a pa^riblt^j, and tho 

alftka and c/uldn for tlio qucons of an prsli^ffoka or aetragrddia. 

Tile height of a crown varios with the Iinpovtanco of the 
divine or royal bearei’s, os Is sot forth at considomblo length. 
Kext is dsecrlbod in detail tho number of gold pieces and precious 
Jewels in til 0 crowns worn by tho kings of various ranks and 
by their consorts. Tho fbrms of these crowns are then described. 

The second part of tho chapter deals with tho royal coronation 
{abhithika). In the coronation corumonios of tho rlMhmvurtin and 
other kings fbur Blagos wo proscribal wlilch arc called pf'atJiamu 
(here caUecl prO^), mafigaia, Vh-u, and But they are 

not clearly dUitinguiehed. In ^Is mattei’i too, the artists take a 
loading part. The $tJta 3 fati, tiio sMiKika and tho Brahmin priest 
perform the aithw^rjmf* oud all other oorcmonles ending with 
the adhivSiatM. Aftevwaixls tho king is anointed with various 
auspicious substances. This is tho coronation or abhieheha proper. 
Tho king is then adorned with the royal robed, the sacivad thread, 
and various ornaments, and led to tho coronation hall (alfhisheka- 
ma>f4apa) which is funiished with tho madhyaranga, tho royal 
thrones, the wisbing'treo {kaljKsivIkiJia}, the orriamental arch 
(toratw), and other emblems of empire “). The king and the queen 
take place side by side on their thrones, the Utter being on the 

') £l««9hore tiiCM two srt cnlleO ;>n3S^a/tam &nd attragrBkin. 

>) Of. ivbo?e p. 98. 

' Of. Ihn/rzflcii, &i*fA Mdtaii Iiacnf>iion», vol. J p. 54, IL 28—25, wUtrn 
IQ aa EuUrn Chalukyc giv^nt tho is mantioned aoioog tiio 

w '-, royal insigdiA. Profcisor Kuhmch quetss Sashbiison’s Cofiafvsd Pietionary, 
'f' \k ypberc tbs word is eaplaincd os ‘ao honoimry wreath or striog of flowers, 
oto., raiMd upon poles and cairied in front of oot, aa na omblsm of di^ 
tlnctlon*. 
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loft side of tJie king. The crown ia held by ttie leading pileate 
{jfHrohitOrfturouTii^)) but it is actually placed on tbo king's head 
by tbo sthapati and the two sOinpaka^ on an auepiciona moment 
amoi^ the pronouncement of wa^ti and other auspicious sounds. 
After this the king is garlanded, anointed and besprinkled with 
various substances of good augury- Afterwards the king mounts 
an elephant and circumambulates the dty among proclamations 
of felicity. On the occasion of the entry Into the palace, a curions 
ceremony takes place in order to determine the suocees awaiting 
the now king, as well as the future prosperity of the kingdom. 
Various auspicious and inauspicious things are arranged in a hail 
in the palace. The king is led there blind-folded and hae to pick 
up anything he chooses. The thing thus picked up by the blind¬ 
folded king points to the prosperity of the people, vlcboiy of the 
king, or the opposite. 

„If the rice porridge or rice be touched |by him], there will 
be an increase of rice. If the heap of com is touched by the 
[royal] hand, there will be plenty of food (Bviihikiha). If gold and 
other precious metals be touched, it indicates that the subjects 
will prosper. If the swwxJ or other weapons be touched, it 
bespeaks the king’s prowess. It would be unfortunate for the whole 
kingdom, if any in auspicious things be touched by the king." 

The ^apter closes with the recapitulation of the four forms 
of coronation, the directions as to the conduct of the coromonial 
regal profession, and a reference to the authorities (Vsdas and 
Puraijas), by which the coronation ceremonlsB are prescribed. 


CHAPTER L. . 

The ornamenta {BhfSshat^tUaksh^a-vidh^hta). 

In the first verse it is announced that the chapter ie devoted 
to the description of the om^ents of gods and kings. But 4n 
reality only the first part of the chapter deals with omamente 
proper, whereas the remaining portion deals with certain mis¬ 
cellaneous wticles, such as lamp-posts, ftuis, mirrors, swings, 


and so fbrth, which w$ should hardly reckon to belong to the 
sams category. 

The MSjxasSra calls the former 'ornaments of the body’ (shga* 
!j/iBshat;ui) and the latter 'external ornaments' 

Ornaments proper are here divided into four classes, namely, 
patra-kalpd, ohitra-kalpa^ ratno’^pa, and rttifriia. All these are 
suited to the deities. The emperor or universal monarch (cAfiAr* 
ravarlin^ s^rvMaumn) can put on sJl these four Icinds of crus- 
ments, except the patfa-kaljia. The adfiiffija and narmdra can 
wear both the mtwi'fifdpa and the kinds. The mi^a* 

kaipa is prescribed fbr all other kings. 

The paira-kalpa ornaments are so called, because they show 
foliated decoration. The cAHra-kalpa kind cooaists of floral and 
fbliated deigns, piecious stones, and 9tSf<iAa(?l. The ra(na-k<ilpa 
variety is made of flowers and jswela. And the mUrd'kalpa 
decoration consists of leaves^ jewels, in short, the mixture of all 
others. These four kinds, It should be observed, aire specially 
made for the images of gods and kings only. 

The following is a list of the personal ornaments mentioned 
In the course of the chapter; 
kit^ta a diadem, a crown. 
iirovibhflehavia a head*ornament. 

a crestijewel. 

Hipiaia an ear>ring. 

^okka (or OUiaiOta) a kind of ear* ornament 
9 Mkara})hite)ma sn ear*psndent decorated wiUi iiwkaras (or 
moimifnkiUikui^duUx). 
kMogfA a bracelet. 

k<i(fika a bracelet worn on the upper arm. 
vaiaya a bracelet worn round the upper arm (PhahwwlWe) or 
on the fore-arm (prakoshiha). 

maij^iliandhakaispa ') a Jeweled ornament worn on the fore arm. 
ki^nmiaya a bracelet (or anklet) decoxated with little bells. 
akguU^aka a Anger-ring. 
ratnahguHyaka a jeweled finger ring- 


>) Of. inuiUi‘kaUjvi (Kumira-Mmbhua T, 48). 
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hura j ^ string of pearls worn rouinl the neck. 

ardJutJtSra ) 

msis a garland oi* nockUce hanging down ftom both ghouWors. 
vanamSUl a garland of wild flowers (?) 
fUikt/halramnlR^) a necklace of 87 pearls. 

(irman a garland or string worn under the armpits, 

stanaentra j ^ round the brofiste. 

s«var^i(Wl?frrt ) 

pnrMiitra(^) a cord or chain worn round the cheet(?) 
wlarabandJM a girdle worn round the waist. 
kaiisQtra a cord or chain worn round the loina. 


a cor'd or chain worn round tho broMte. 


TOcWwZa a girdle, a belt. 

a golden 0011*888 (or bCKlice?) 


nfipwa, vaiui/u an enklet 

padc^^Ui'bh^slMiMi u net-like ornament worn on the feet 
The following arUdea, which aro reckoned to belong to tho 
‘external' ornaments are described in great dotdli 

1) the (lamppost)} 8) the vy( 0 aM (fan}} 8) tho 

darpa>,ia (mirror)} 4) the manjrfBha (basket, che8t> bos); 6) tlio 
iloUi (swing, or palanquin); 6) the fwW (bdance) of kings} and 
7) the paf^ara (cage), niclo (nest), fbr domestic animals and birds, 
The lamp-poete (rfijxwifltirta) *) are of two kinds, the etstlonary, 
placed In front of the bouse, and the inoTable. The former kind 
of posts are made of wocxl, iron, or stone; the latter of wood 
or iron. They may be square, ootagonal, or circular In shape. 
The wdika (platform) or the pedestal at the bottom of these Is 


1) AMordiog 10 BrihattarUJm LXXXII, » chain of 108 itnog* in -lylod 
t liara aod a chain of M striog* an msthaMn. Kkrk's Vfrtpv. Gwitr. 

wl. II, p. 10J. .... 

•) A n«fc«Aa*romflW (lit. a itar-«lo«Ur) connati of 87 pou l» in cuMordonoa 
with the nombor of natuhalras vr lunar maiwion*. Cf. BrihaU. LXXXII, ^ 
s) A few raon taron of nocertain moaoing aro moaliooed, pamoly^ v4<*- 
thika (^tiiakaf), bSlepafi*, cMUiki^ pOrtmC, hSsakOiaka, and wwlWcS. 

<) In litoratui*© we flod the eridenlly eynonyraous axprwion dlpovr^ka 
(M lamp tmeX UahObh. XU, 7904; XIV, 1737. Jlam. (wl. GoRRWio) 11,6,18; 
Buddhackarita (ed. Cow ill ), V, 44. Uonumeotel lamp pilim of rtooe, now- 
a*dBTi deaignatod by the name of dSp-dSn, are found eepecially in the South 
of India. Cf- PKRunaaow, Bi^lory of Mian and EtuUm arcAiUrture. ftevieed 
edition, vol. I, pp. 347 eq. and 11 81. 
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gdQarally sbnped like a lotus. Tbe lampposts gsnsrally taper 
from tho bottom upwards. Various other parts and also the 
mouldings of lamp-posts are described la detail. Tbe measure¬ 
ments are also given. 

Tho fan-post ivyaj<tna <Uiij;4a) as well as tho fan itself is described 
in a like manner. Theao poets are made of timber or Iron; but 
the fkns appear to be mado of leather. Tbe description on tho 
whole, howevor, does not convey a very clear idea of tho ap- 
poaranoe of the objects in question. 

Nine alternative moasurements ore prescribed for the mirror, 
namely, from 6 (or 6) altgulas up to 21 (or 22) ahoulas. Mirrors 
should he quite circular {sut^HUa) with tbe edge a Uttle raisetl. 
The surface must be perfectly bright, the rim being decorated with 
linear omamont {rekJii) and the revei'se with the figures of Lakshmi 
and othors. The description of the various parts is given IndotAil. 

Three kinds of maf^jQsJM$ are desciibed In <letail. They nro 
made of either timber or iron and shaped square, reotangular or 
circular. They geneially consist of one, two, or three compart¬ 
ments or chambers Oco$h(fut). Tbe pan^a-maf^Osha looks like a 
boz or trunk. The iaUa (oil) is apparently a recoptaclo 

of oil. It doss not differ from the other, except In its gi‘eater 
height. The third kind is called and is easily 

identified with a wardrobe or linen-chest. Its bread tli is said to 
vary from one to three cubits, ths height and length being pro¬ 
portionate to the breadth. 

Tbe word dots means both a swing and a palanquin. But as 
tho description opons with the statement that the height of the 
post or pillar varies from three to eight cubits, there can 

be little doubt that the passage refers to a swing, although the 
exact meaning Of the other technical terms {bhUHyVSjanOyWilayay 
virai^a. nirgala) connected with it is by no means clear. *We may 
assume that the pkalaka which is repeatedly mentioned in this 
connection must be the swing-board. The swing Is to be 
used by gods and men 

The balance ') consists of the horizontal balancing rod or beam, 

•) From the rfttber oLacure de6Cri|>tlon given io ibe text it may bn coo- 
jeeturod that *tbe roy^i balaoee’ Io qoeKtioB wu meont to be oRed by tbo 


the sti*iDg9 b7 wjudi the scale pa as are suspended, and the 
scale pans tliemsolves. The two pans are made of iron, the 1*04 
of Umber or iron) and the pivs (lit. tongue) and the ioratfa (lit 
arch^ are always made of iron. The various parts of the balance 
are described minutely together with their moasuroments. 

A large portion of the chapter is devoted to the description 
of cages (jia^ara). A number of birds and other aaimais are 
onumorated, and the size of the cage in which they are kept is 
given, the measuremente admitting in each instance of nine 
different varieties. The following is a complete llet: — 

Site of cag«. Ineroment. 

mjiffan^hi bid^i (musk cat?) 1 —2 ha$tu^ B aito^iUis. 

Ma (parrot) .9—28 afiffulas*) 8 „ 

chntaka {cuoulue melancieucus) 7—28 „ 8 „ 

chakcra (perdix rufh) . . . 7—28 „ 8 , 

mnrdfa (kind of goose or duck) 7—88 „ 8 „ 

p^rOvata (turtle dove) . . . 7—88 , 8 „ 

nUakat^ifia (peacock?) . . . 26—78 „ 3 » 

hutijartyaf?) .6—21 „ 8 „ 

hhaf^arita(f) .7—28 „ 8 , 

kuhf^a (cook).16—81 „ 2 „ 

kuloia (phaslanus gallua) . . 16—81 ^ 8 „ 

naMct {mongoose, viverra 

ichneiimon)*.11—27 „ 8 „ 

HtHri (partridge).7—28 „ 8 „ 

godhAra(^*) .9—26 „ 8 « 

(tiger). hoHas .6 „ 


klogt IQ perform log tho eorlous eei*emoDy of hQviog thMniAlvoi wclgl^od 
•goioit tboir own woighf In gold Qod proeioui wKIch were afterwAid* 
di»U’ibuted among tho Dvahmint This coi'ornosy, known u tulSpuf‘u^d/lna 
WM parfonriAd on cerlslo ipecinl occnslons lueh «• their coi^onetioD, or oo 
tho doj of 4 tolftr or lunar •clipU) or on New Yotr’e day. Of. A. H. LONO- 
HUSdT, nJfl’puruoAa-dSHa ri;oRUtn«vU at ffampf. Annuoi Ar^taVi- 

log leaf hMVpt}/ of India for i918—i8» pp. 142 tgq., plate 1..XSXIV. 

<) Evidently thar* li h«re t mUUbe in th« figurei, which would jiold 
oiilj eight vftrintini of bIsq. 

>) it is not cittr what aDimsI it lodieatcJ by the woid ^odAdro. 
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CHAPTBE LI 

The triad {TrimHrii-ldk£}uxt,ia-viMna) 

The Indian Triad, to which the title of the chapter refers, con 
aists of the three great gods Brahma, Vishnu and &vn. The 
chapter may be divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
the materials {dravj/a) of which the idols of these three deities 
as well as all other Images aie made. The second part deecribos 
the external features of the Triad. 

The materials fer making idols are nino, namely, gold, silver, 
copper (tamf'a), stone, wood, sudk 2 (stucco; also mortar and 
' plaster), iarkars (Ut. gravel or grit), ai?^asa (marble?) and earth 
(terra cotta). All the materials enumerated are well known except 
of which Q special description is given. 

is subdivided into tbiee kinds, called ardlia- 

cAfSra, and Aft/iflea proper. If it is perpectly transparent (earvaftpa- 
di^amSnoj lit., which can oompl^ly be seen through) It Is 
called chitra; if only half transparent, it Is known as ardha- 
chUra; and in case it is partially one fburth) transparent, it 
is called proper. This description, however, does not help 

us to identify with any certainty. It may have some 

affinity to erystai, but cho latter has been referred to elsewhere 
by its own common name, sphafika. The ordinary meaning of 
the word is splendour, light, tiansparsncy. It implies un* 

doubted ly a transpai ent substance. I am inclined to think that 
it may refer to some particular and more or less transparent 
variety of marble (alabaster?) of wliich various other kinds, such 
as white, black, red, yellow, etc., are described in the next 
chapter in connection with the materials of which the pifha or 
yoni part of the phallus (lihga) of ^iva is made. 

The second part begins with the different classes of images. 
An idol may be stationary (stkdvara) or movable (Jahyama); 
erect, sitting or recumbent. The movable images are used espe* 
daily on the occasion of festivals. The three or four poses (^Aaftpa), 


V Of. AMualR«poriAre/uteotcgieaiSuru8i/ofIndiafyciVl^-~iA, pp. 277cq^. 
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called nbhaiigch samMahga, aUbhaUffa, and tribkafiga, are discussed 
more fully at fl^e end of chapter LZVJI. 

The remaining person of the chapter is devoted to a minute 
description of the images of Brahma, Vishuu and Siva, the three 
gods constituting the Wnjfftit. 

Brahma should have tour arms and ft)ur faces. Ho ahoul<i 
wear a dladom and tlic matted hair of an ascetic 
ma}.idiia). Two of his hands should be in the girt-bestowii^ (va- 
rada) and refuge-granting {abhaya) attitude. The four attnbutea 
held in his hands are tho water-pot (frusdi^ra), the rosary (oAaAo- 
mmy and the large and small saeriflcUl ladles (sr«A-an*w), The 
various ornaments with whiclr hie body is to be adomod aivo 
described in great detail As to his clothei, he is said to wear 
a strip of bark {ehlra) and an upper garment (utianya). His whole 
body should be of golden colour. Brahma is accompanied by his 
two SakWe (female energies), the goddesses Saraavatr and Savitrr, 
standing to his right and left respectively. 

Vishnu Is also fbur-armed {ch(Uurhhi^)a)y but has one head. Hie 
headgear la the diadem called Arfiifa. He wears a yellow gar¬ 
ment, while the colour of his body is dark blue mma). His 
chest Is adorned with the symbol called mvaUa. Two of his 
hands are in the gift-bestowing end refuge-granting attitude. 
His attributes are the lotus-flower, the mace (gadSi, the discus 
{chahra), and the conch-shell called Paftchajanya. Among the 
numerous ornaments which bedeck his limbs, special mention Is 
made of the graceful garland of wild flowers (vanarnm) which 
hangs down by both his legs. At the back of his head there is 
an ornamental nimbus (iiraickakra, lit. a head-disc). Vishnu is 
likewise attended by two goddesses (^oWf), apparently Lakshmt 
and BbU-devi (the Earth-goddess )'). 

Siva, the third member of the Triad, Is fburanned and is, 
moreover, disttnguished by a tliird eye which is placed in the 
middle of his fore-head. Like Brahms, he wears the matted hair 
of the ascetic. The figure of Gafiga (the personified river) as well 
as the crescent are inserted in his head-dress, the Utter on the 
left side. On the left side of his neck there is the mark of the 

•) The Utt isoOTfipt, but cf. Ann***! Btpcrl AiXhl^Surv*y f«r 1(K3—lA, p. 45. 
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deadly poiecQ kStakii^. Hie drees coosists of a tigei'alcin reaching 
dowQ to the knees, and a waist'Cloth. His complexion Is said to 
be red'). Two of his h£nde are in the attitudes of granting a 
boon (txrra) and of conferring security (abhaya). In the recnaining 
two hands he holds an antelope end a tabor or band* 

drum*). Siva is aooorapanied by the goddess PSrvrtJ, who is 
standing or seated on bis left hand. 

images of the three members of the Triad are said to be 
measured in the laigcet type of the daSat^ measurement and 
those of their consorts in the middle type. The particulars of 
these two types of measurement are not discussed here, but 
reserved (di an elaborate tieatment in two separato chapters. 

The pedestals are also dealt with in a separate chapter. Here 
it is very briefly stated that the pedestals of the Triad should 
be of the pa^a^iha or the ma}^a•p^ka kind, and be furnished 
with a pr<tp9y a (cmamentai arch), and >a kalpovrikaka 

(ornamental tree). 

The chapter closes with a statemont that the particulars, not 
mentioned here, with regard to the making of these idols, should 
be supplied according to Uis rules of the ^tras. 


CHAPTER Lll. 

The phallus {lAitffa^dhSna) *). 

Tarious olas^cations of phalli are given. They are classidod 
firstly into six heads — daiwj, piUupaia, Jaiamukha, mahSvrafa, 
t-Sma, and secondly Into four — Bamakoi'^y vardha- 

mSnOy iivOfika and Bva$tika, fit to be worshipped by Brahmins, 

1} ElMwber* ibe coiDpl«xioD of $iva u ttited to be vrbite. 

«) Tbe ueirs of tbe eecood ettribuU which occurs eleo jc eb« icooogre- 
pbicftl portioo of the 7^ chapter, appeere to be ^hakks. Diit tble word 
aauallj indieatee a large ketcl^diaim. wbe)*eae the tabor which ia one of 
giva'i oiableKii ia called 4a»naru. Or are we to iW faAto? 

t) The pballui worship ii very populiu' la India; this ia uamiitakably 
proved by the fact that the number of tinyas or phalli in India iseatinaated 
at thirty milllona, of which the beat known are VUaetvara at Seoaree, 
ScmaDBtba in Gujerat, MahSkala at tlijaylai, etc- etc. 


229^2 
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Kshati'iyas, Vai^yas apd §Tidras r&spoctively; thirdly into four 
witli regal'd to height — jna, Manda, likalpa, and SMsa; 
fourthly into thi^eo typee, with regard to width — nSfjara, dm- 
vMa, and veeara ; fifthly Into four — daivikOy mnniuhay gni?ava. 
and the fbur together being called ') or udbhnia; 

sixthly into two — ntmftrVta (fhr one's own worship); and pa- 
rnjUia flit, for others, for public worship); agJdn into two — afta- 
lihga (single), and Mu-W’ioa (phalli In a group); or into many 
kinds — suvanfa etc. with regard to the material; and 

lastly into two — kshatfika (for temporary worship) as contrasted 
with tho permanent Wiffa. All those kinds of phalli aic described 
at great length. Various alternative measuroments are prescribed 
fbr each of them. In some cases as many as thirty six alterna¬ 
tive heights are suggested. But in most cases their number is 
nine. The nine alternative heights of a phallus are determined 
in eorae cases ‘by a comparison to different parts of the body of 
the worshipper ftrt^^amana). Tho height of the phallus may reach 
the woTshlpper’e penis, navel, heart, breast, arm-joint (WAu- 
simTfnJa), chin, nose, eye, or be equal to hie full length. Another 
comparative measurement Is given with leganl to tJie ^arb/w- 
(the cella of the temple In which the phallus is enshrined). 
Various absolute measuremente aie given In some cases. Theee 
measurements vary according to the four classes jaa, chhanda, 
vihaipOy and abhaaa, mentioned above. In the jati class the height 
may vary ftom 1 to 9 cubits {heuta), the Increment being 1 kaata. 
The Ghhanda class admits of nine varieties, namely from V< to 
6% cubits, the increment In this case being V* In the 
third class (vikalpe^i tbe height differs from 1 to iV, hastaa with 
increments of V, haetOy and In the fourth class (flW*aac) from 'U 
to 2V* increments of V* Thus each of the 

four said classea admits of nine varities of height. The breadth 
of the phallus is in like manner discussed at great length. The 
impracticability of ao many altemalivs measurements is, however, 


•) The Um ioayuihbhU iodicsMi natural ob¬ 

ject* of worth Ip. Such •MyntftWn-h'As'iM oro etill to thla day woPChippad at 
sfiTCral of Kairolr. Of. Kalha^'i EHjalaran^^x, a chronieU of Ih* 

ftenps of Koiirdr, tranal. by M A. Stbiv, voI. I, p- Sa (nola at I, H8). 
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removed by tbo application of the rules of ^yfldi shadvarga which 
&rd described io detail at the ood of the chapter. 

The second part deals with the p^ui, which is the stand upon 
which the phallus proper is placed. Tho pra^aia (^i«. canal, drain) 
or ycnPdvora, and all other parts of the pi(}ia are described in 
detail, together with their measurements. The eame subject is 
diseossed in greater detail in the next chapter. The general 
appearance of a phallus is weltfcnown. Tbe MSnaaSra does not 
deviate much from it. The wiflta or the lower part, technically 
called Brcdma-tiftagay says our author, is square {chaturasroy lit. 
fhm^comered), whereas the middle part, called is 

octagonal (a^(rrsbh(i)y and the upper part, called 6ivcMfigay is 
round. But these shapes of the three parts may interchange in 
some cases. Tbe top is sometimes shaped like a bud 0cu4mala) 
or a leaf ipattra )'). 

The phallus proper and the are generally made of tbo 
same material. But when they are made of very precious 
subetancos, such as jewels, gold, etc., the mateilal of tho two 
may differ. The pifAo Is mostly made of marbles of various 
poloura such as white, red, yellow, black, etc. Precloae stenos 
are inserted in the different parts of the phallus. 

The chapter closes with a description of the various fruits to 
be derived ftom phallus worship, and with tho formula of the 
SyUdi^hadvarga^ 

CHAPTER LIU. 

Tbe pedestal [of the phallus] {Pi^lut4a}akai^a^dhana). 

It has been pointed out In the previous chapter that the 
forms the yoni or the lower part of the phallus. The p^ha must 


*) A variftot i^eading gives ohhoxtra (s an umbrelle). 
t) The tern neaDs » stool, seat, chair, throne, pedestal, altar. Tbe 
well'^newp nit^'One Pilha^tlhSna* ore tbs sacred spots where the limbs of 
Satl (rBrvetl), tbe ceoaort of Sire, fell after she bad been cut to pieces b; 
ibo discus ef Vishnu. Au tbe Unga or phailue eymbolically rei*re*enu Siea, 
6» tbe pttha does his consort Psrt&lt. 
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match the phallus of which it forms the lower member. There 
must, consequently, be as many kinds of as there are of 

phalli. But tho mouldings of the pitha are described under fbur 
classes^ technically called, bhadraplthOy iribhadra, Srivi^ula, and 
ttpapHha. The principal parts of the are the nsia {Ut. canal)» 
the jala-dhara {lit. drain), the gkfita-vUri, the nimm, and the 
paiiiJa. Those tu'e, it may be observed, the various parts of which 
an ordinary ycmi is formed. The names of the principal mouldings 
aro the following: praihama or janman, padma, ksh^pcmoy km- 
dhara^ kampa^ ghrUa-i^ and i>riitakumi)ha. 

The minute description and measurement of all these and 
other mouldings of of various kinds are given in det^l. 
With regard to thoir shape, tho p7i}ut$, like the phalli (and, in 
feet, all other arohitoeturol and sculptural objeeb), are divided 
into three types iingoi'a, dravi4a, and vwam. The pifh(U of the * 
nSgara class are said to be square, those of ^e type 

are octagonal, and the vaaara ones, round (vjiUa). 

CHAPTEK HV. 

The female deities (&if(ti-lakshai}a'Vidhana). 

The following female deiUes aro specially described: Barasvatr 
the goddess of learning, Sfivitil, Lakshml ^e goddess of wealth 
or fortune, Mahi the earth goddess, Uanonmani the goddess of 
love, Durga, and the „tho seven Mothers" collectively 

so oaUed. Of these, Laksbml Is distinguished into Mah5> or the 
great LakahmJ, and SSmSnya, the ordinary Lakshmt, the latter 
to be installed in all the family chapele. seven Kothers" 
consist of VSrshT, Kaum&iT, CliamuudS, Bhairavl, MSheadn, 
VaiehuavT, and Brahmspi. Those seven goddesses are measured 
In the nmataia system, all other female deities In the dctiaiSla 
system. The details of these measurements are discussed in two 
separate chapters in which the comparative measurements of 
the several parts of the various limbs of the body are given. 
Bnt it may be pointed out that according to tbe daiaOla system 
the whole leng^ of the body is ten times the fece. while in tbe 
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nawctsioy it is nins tlmss, and hence in the ashfa-itBai it should 
be eight times tbe face, and sofbrth. 

The characteristic atthbctes and poses, and the oraaneots, 
decoratioz^ dtc. of each of these female deities are desorihed in 
detail. 

The goddess Sarasfati Is represented seated on a lotus-seat. 
Her comple^don is whits like crystal. She is fOur-armsd; In her 
two rigUt hands she holds a suAdaria *) and a rosary iakikamaiS} 
and in both her left hands a book (puslaka) and a water-pot 
There exists, however, also a twohanded variety of 
the Sarasvati image. Her ornaments, which are described In detail, 
include ear-pendenbe of tho type called grn}ia-}cuifd(da(.^ma}(ara- 
kur}4<d4i7). 

S^itiT, who Is seated on a lotus-soat to tho left of Brahms, 
may be white and red, or dark blue of colour. She has 

two arms and two eyes, in other words, slie assumes a purely 
human shape. She bolds a blue lotus-dower (u^^^ola) in her right 
hand, while bar loft is strotcbed out in the gesture of conferring 
a boon (vara). Savltrl too is adorned with various ornaments. 

LakshmT, tbe goddess of good fortune, shows a benign face 
fprtfeajmaviKiana); her complexion Is like pure gold. She has feur 
arms. Her upper right hand is raised in the attitude of granting 
security (abhava), In ber other right hand she holds either a red 
lotus flower dJodwa) or a rosary. The attributes held in her loft 
hands are a tabor or haDd*drum and a blue or a red 

lotrUS'flower. As befits the goddess of luck, she is bedecked with 
gorgeous oruameats and jewels. 

In conbradistinctlon with ‘the great Lakshral* (Mabfi-Lakshoii) 
thus described, the ‘ordinary’ Lakshmi la said to have only two 
, hands, in each of which she holds a red lotus-flower (rtjAto jKKfma). 
Her distinguishing feature is that she is placed between two 
elephants. Her place is over the entrance to the house or at the 
madhyarahga*}. A few words are added about representations 
of Lakshmi as the spouse of Vishnu. 


«) Sbould w« r$ad arfoj^ (mlrrop)? The regular ellribute of SArae^ftH, 
however, is the Iut» 

«) Cf. above yp. 40 
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The Earth-g^desa who is placed on the other 

side of Vlehiju, ia said to he two*armed and two-eyed, In her 
right hand abo holds a blue lotus {u^ala); with her left hand 
she indicates Che gronUng of a gift The has a darlc blue (^f/ania) 
complexion and woars makara earrings. 

Durga, also called Oauil and Porvati, the consort of Siva^ is 
Cwo-armcd. She holds a blue lotus in her light hand, her io(^ 
hand is iu the gesture of gianting a gift (vara). She is distin¬ 
guished by all bho marks of female beauty and is lavishly adornod 
wltli er) laments. She has a dark blue (i^ma) oomplesicn and 
wears yellow garments. She is placed to tho left of i^iva, or of 
his symbol — Che liiiffa. 

Kauonmant, tho goddess of love, is fbur-armed and Chreo-syed. 
Strange to say, her haiv-dress is said to be the matted halt' 
ija^) of an ascetic. Two of her hands are in the attitude of 
granting protection (abitaya) and of conferring a boon (varn), In 
each of the two other hands she holds a iotus*flower. Her com¬ 
plexion Is red and white (^a-roAfa) or dark blue It 

appears that this r^akti also Is i‘ockonod Co belong to the retinue 
of Siva, in whose temple she is worshipped, 

Finally ^tbe sevsn Kothois’ arc described. In goooral thoso 
Saktis liave the same emblems and dlstinguisliing foatui’es as tbelr 
male counterpaitB. ErabmAp! and Rudraot, fbr instance, who are 
tho daktls of Brahms and Rudra (or Siva) respectively wear the 
matted bsdr of the aseoUce, BrahmSpI has four faces and fbur 
hands^ in two of which she holds a rosary {aivhamSlS) and a 
water-pot (ku^ika). RudrSuT has a white complexion, her attri¬ 
butes are the antelope {harijfa) and the noose (pJUa). YalshuavT 
and Varghi, who aivs both Saktis of VlshQU (the latter in his 
Boar avaiSra), are distinguished by a dark blue (iySma) complexion 
and hold the discus (cAoibra) and conch-shell {iaiJeha) which are 
the well-known emblems of Vishpu. Varahr has a hoar's head. 

The chapter closes with a very brief reference to the plumb- 
lines which are more hilly treated in a separate chapter. 

Ct BY'f^tiArhKita LVIII 06, ftod Annuel Hepofl Archi Survty offttHin 
for pp. 318 oq., plato LXTII, 1. 
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CHAPTER hV. 

jMDa Images {Jaim-lak^ha^a-vidhuna). 

Tbe opeoiDg Unas describe in detail the various kinds of 
measurements used in Indian sculpture. 

The linear measurement is divided into six kinds miTAo, prmnSy^a, 
parimatfa, lanbamnrui^ unmSm, and Hpamdna. 

The measurement from U)e foot to the top of tbe head is 
called m^na'), which is In f^t nothing but height. Framsna is 
the measurement of breadth ; paH^))ifina is tlie measure* 

mont of girth or ciitumferenco (pariMj,)] lainbamnm is the 
measurement along tho plumb*liae, the line drawn psrpeDdieu- 
larly through tbe different parte of the body, tbe mdna or the 
measurement of the height being dotermlued by tho surfhee of 
the body; unmSna is the measulament of thlokness {nimna) or 
diameter; and upam?lna is the measurement of I nterspacofonAira), 
such as that between the two feet of an image; thie moasummont 
is evidently taken ffom one plumb-line to another. 

The primary measurement {ftdimnna) refbrs to comparative 
measurement and is divided Into nine klndSi The height of an 
image ia determined: by oomparing it with the breadth (fSra) 

of the whole temple (harmya)-, with the height of the celia 
or sanctum [garhha 9 tiha)\ with the height of the door((fv5m* 
mdfKO; with the measurement of the base {adhi$htltsia>); 
Bib, by expressing it in ha^Uts; 6ih, in the fSfa system; 7ih, in 
afigula$\ 8ih, by comparing it wito the height of the worahipper; 
and 91 b, with the height of the vehicle or with the height 

of the principal idol (ipOlabei'a). 

Absolute measurement in cubils (/wata), etc., is given in the 
case of many architectural and sculptural objects. 

The aiiguia (lit Unger) measurement has reference to both 
comparative and absolute measurements. Three kinds of aitgulas 
are expressly distinguished, and a fourth ai'igula is added later. 

a) The bershguia is the measurement taken by the aiiguia or 
finger of the main idol; 


'} Tb9 wording of th« text is somswhat obicui’o,, bot tho^ftbo^o seemt to 

I’eader whxt ii moant. 
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6) the nansii(;ula rofers to the ordinary absolute measurement 
in ahgvia^, one aiigida being equal to eight ^voa Charley grains') 
of of an English inch 0; 

c) the mstraiiffiila is the measuremont determined by the length 
of the digit and the width of the middle Anger in the right 
hand of the master (ftartn). 

d) Another kind of afiguia measurement is determined by 
dividing tho whole length of tho body of an image into a number 
of equal parts, each of which is called a dehaiabdhoiigulay or 
simply dMfigula. In tho last sense> the aligula ie used to mean 
simply a part. Thus both ahgula and part are Indisorimi* 
nately used throughout the work. If tlio length etc, of a building 
or image Is divided into a number of equal parts fbr some special 
purpose, each of them is called ahguia or uyhia Indisciiralnately. 
This lack of dlserinainatlon I ms been very confusing In many 
places, while rendering it extremely hard to distinguish an ab¬ 
solute measurement horn a comparative one. 

The height of the image Is determined by comparing It with 
the height of tlio worshippor (^/ajamnna). It may be of nine 
kinds, as it extends from tho foot of the worshipper to his 
penis, navel, heart, breast, arms, Jaw, tip of tho nose, hair-limit 
(on the tovo head), or to his full height. The ^ktmana admits 
of many varieties; the ten tala measurements are from o&e-(a^ 
to doAa-tnier; each of these Is again divided into three types, the 
uttama or the latest, tbo madh^ama or the Intermediate, and 
the adhara or the emalloat. Thus an im&ge is of the daiO'iaia 
measurement, when its whole length is equal to ten times the 
^ce (?head}. In the latgest type of the dadatdla system, the 
whole length is divided into 124 equal pSrte, which aro pi’opcr* 
tionately distributed over tho different limbs of the body; in 
tho intermediate type, the whole length is divided into 120 
equal parts, and in the smallest type, into U6 equal parts, In 
the navatsia system, the whole len^h would be nine times the 
thee, in the a^Ma-ioia, eight times, and so h>rth. Several of 
tbeee tola measures are described in detail in the subsequent 
chapters. 


1) of. above pp. 3 sq. 


The varieUes of the altemetive measurements (!n each case) 
arc simplified by the application of the rules of ^iy{ldi'Sha 4 v<irga. 

The main object of the chapter, the description of the Jaina 
deities, is thus submerged in a lengthy discuselon of the various 
measurements used both in architecture and sculpture. 

Liko al other idols, the images of Jaina deities too may be 
stationary or movable; they may be in the erect or in the sitting 
posture. They have a purely human shape, and wear neither 
lobes nor ornaments. On the chest thu iiitfasd symbol is marked 
in gold. They are placed on a throne decorated with a motora* 
iorufta and the ornamental tree (kalpavjiksha^ and are attended 
by Nsrada and other sages, by Yaksbas, Vidyadharas, Slddhas, 
ITfigendras, and LckapSlas, etc. All these attendants, it should 
be observed, are also Hindu deities. 

The twenty-fbur TTithafikaitis or Jaina saints aio referred to 
but not specified '). 

CHAPTER LVI. 

Buddhist Images {Bauddha-lahsIuxiiovidhSna). 

The account of these images too is very meagre. Evidently 
the author had in mind solely efSgles of ^e Buddha(a), not of 
other Buddhist deities. This is clear ftom bis description. These 
figures, ho says, which may be either erect or .in the sitUng 
postuie, are placed on a throne (aiA^Osana) and are distinguished 
by the _aiv<Utha tree as well as by the kalpavriksha or mythic 
wonder-tree. The latter, as we have seen, is represented in 
connection with other divine beings as well, but the atvat^ 
or ficus religicsa is Oharaoteristic fbr the Buddha, as the Bodhi- 
tree under which be attained Enlightenment {Sodhi} belongs to 
that species. Another peculiar mark of the Buddha, which has 
been duly noted by the author, is the or protuberance 

of the skull iwhrfishcjjvalamauiika) *). For the rest the 


Cf. jAMe» Buftoise, Digamban Jaina ieonogt^yhy-Tndion AniiquaiTf, 
?ol. XXXII, fp- 459 iqq. 

4) The CrpS or nftik betwun th« browft, which is snethsr dittinguisbiQg 
feature of the fiuddhs, is Qol ootiecd iu the count of this cisseriptioo. 
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pearance of tho Budrlha is puroly human- He has a full face, 
a long nose, smiling eyes, and olongaLod ears. His hody is fleshy, 
his chest broad, his holly round, and his aims long. He woam a 
yellow garment (pltdmbanuihara) and his coroplexion is white. 
Like other idols, Buddha images ai‘o mado of wood, stono or 
biass iU>}taJa). They are measured according to the largest typo 
of the daSaiskt system. 

CHAPTER LVII. 

Images of sages {hlmi^lakiJim^a^ndhUna). 

Tho seven well-knowo patriarchs or sagos (fiafti, muni) am 
taken to Illustrate the ^roc varieties of the measurement. 
They ai'e Ageatya, KSdyapa, Bhrigu, Vasishtha, BhSrgava, Vi- 
dvSmitra, and BharadvSja. 

^astya la bright blue (^ama) in colour, Ko^yapa yellow (ptto), 
Bhrigu dark or black Vasishtha. red (rakta), BhSrgava 

hiownisii (^HfiffaM) Vilvamllra md irokia), and BbaiUilvaja yellow 
Oaridroy lit. turmeriO'Coloared). They are mprasenWd in & purely 
human shape (“two-armed and two-eyed’^), wear yellow garments 
and the sacred thread and are distinguished by the 

matted bair of the ascetics {JafUjBitna mas^^iia). 

In their two hands they bold a staff (da«^) and a book 
(pustaka). Of Agastya, who Is first mentioned among the seven 
sages, It Is stated particularly that he is corpulent {trjihal-kuk^hi} 
and hump-hacked Ocubjalcaray 

Of these seven sages, Agastya is measured in the seven-^akz, 
Kfigyapa, and Bhrigu iu the eight-^dto. and the rest in the nine- 
Mfo. The details of these three tala measurements are described 
subsequently. 

In the eapta- or seven-/s2a measurement the whole length of 
the image is seven times the height of the fkce, which is gene¬ 
rally twelve aAguiaa (9 Inches) in the Indian system. This length 
is divided into 12x7 «« 34 equal parts of which the proportional 
distribution to the different limbs is explained at great length. 

In the ast^a- or eight-^ system the whole length Is similarly 
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divided into 66 equal parte, and in th& nlne*^ into 108 eqiud 
pELTts. The details of the distribution of these parU to the dif 
ferent parts to the body it will be unnecessary to reproduce here. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Images of Yakahaa, VidySdharaa, etc. 

(YuhsiKtxddyrKVuini'ViiDuina). 

The present chapter deals brieily with four classes of semi* 
divine beings, namely, Yakshas, Vidyfidhares, Candhaivas, and 
Klnnaras. They are said to have two arms and two eyes, in 
other words, they assume a purely human appearance. They 
are adorned with the crown known by the name of 
The colour of the Yskshas la stated to be dark blue [iy^rna) 
and yellow (pisa); that of the VidyBdbaras dark rod 
and yellow. The images both of Yakshas and Vidyfidharas are 
measured according to the navaiSia ay^m. The Yakshas are to 
be distinguished from the Bskshaaas which are evil spirits, 
whereas the fbrmer are regarded as supernatural beings of a 
bsnevolent and inoffensive disposition. Tbe Yakshas aqt as attend¬ 
ants (armchara) and ohowrie-bearers of the gods. The VidyS- 
dharas are a kind of fairies possessed of magical power. Here 
apparently they are described as AQantes ')< The dandhatras 
are celestial choristers, and celebrated as musicians. 

The description of the Klnnaras, which is contained in a Haliui 
stansa at the end of the chapter, may be quoted in full. It runs 
als follows: — 

charaiyi-pa^u-siKn^naih chordhvokSyaA narsbhaik 
. vadana-Oantda-bhSvark bShukau pahehayuktatt 
makuia-kafnala yuklath ptuhpo^achMsyavanyiTit 
paritakarwfaffj^ir^a^ Kimarcuya svarUpam. 

„The legs are like those of an animal, the upper part of tbe 

') The de«cri|>tien m tbe text i» uoforiuostely from dest*. It ia nid 
thet tbcir lege Asaume the ebape ot e plough (Ulf^aiSkBra)^ that two beoda 
ore reatiog oq their kaeoe, ood thut two handi arer«ieedtowftrdatho pepui4. 


body is like that of a man, tho face is like that of Garuda [the 
bird of ViahiT.u|, tho arms arc provided with wings. He is adorned 
with a diadem and a rod lotus, has the beautifUl huo of a flower, 
and holds a lute (vt>^ 3). Such is the characteristic shape of the 
Kinnara." •) 


CHAPTER LXI, 

Images of devotees (3}uiktOelaheh(a}aMdli^na). 

The devotees are divided into four classes according to the 
foi\r stages of holiness, called — sZlokya, sHmipya, s^pya, and 
sSyuJya % S^ilchya is the result of devotion {bhakid, knowledge 
(JfiSm), and renunciation {vairipya). Knowledge combined witli 
rsnuDelation leads to snmypya. ^rapya is produced In the wor¬ 
shipper by meditation alone, and eityujya is attained by the 
true knowledge (of God). 

The images of the $fHokya olsss of worshippers are measured 
In Uie largest type of the nai><Uila system, in which the whole 
length is divided Into 1I2(^ equal parts. Those of the sSmipya 
^ase are meaeured in the smallest type of the (UUanUa system 
in which the whole length Is divided bio lid equal parts. Those 
of the sSrSpya class are^moaeured in the intermediate type of 
the system, in which the whole length is di^ded into 

120 equal parts. And the figures of the class are measured 
in ^e largest type of the daioMa system b which, the whole 
length is divided into 124 equal parts. 

The first two systems, namely, the largest type of the naveuaia 
and the smallest type of the daicUdla, are minutely desoiibed in 
this chapter. The other two systems, that is, the Intenp^diate 

I) The firAt Mmpouaci of the fourth pJidai* obscst**. It nsay be QOtlced 
that Che lower p&ii of the bodj of tbo Amnora ie bIwv* ^ bird, 

or. Above p. SO, a. 9. 

>) The tat^i/tidi‘*)ic/u>fipaya ie eleo meatloaed in the BMpwata-jmri^a 
IX, 4, 67. The hteral coeeaiog of the four terme >b ^ueetioa ii: dwelUng in 
the a&me world («k. ee the deityX dwelliug ia the vieioitj (of the deity), 
belBg confern (with the deity). And beiag voiced (with the deUy). 
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dad the Ui^fc typ«8 of tho daSatala, ar© treated subsequently 
in two separate ohapteia. 

CHAPTER LX 

The vehicles of the gods. The goose (the vehicle of Brahm&] 
(Vahana-vidhnna. Ba'AsaUMuttj.a). 

Tbs chapter opens with the announcement that the vultanas 
.of the Triad (Trtj«cr<0 wlU now be deacribed. But only one of 
thom^ namely, the goose (AtiAsa), is described in this chapter, 
the other three, the Garu^a, the bull, and the lion, being described 
in the next three chapters. The word tnhana genertily implies, 
drawii^, bearing, carrying, conveying, bringing, etc., as also any 
vehicle or conveyance, a- g. a chariot, a waggon, a horse, or an 
elephant. But in these fonr chapters, the term vTthana is used 
to designate the various animals used by the gods and goddesses 
as their vehicles. 

The goose is the vehicle of Brahms. The Umba of the goose 
aro said to be measured in the largest type of the dt'i faic system. 
The details of this system are described minutely. It is white 
all over, with red legs and a golden beak. 

The chapter closes with tiie statement that rows of geese 
should be beautifully carved or painted in the temples of the 
goda and in the mansions of Brahmins and kings. Tiiey are 
figured on the entablature {pra^iara), on the upper part of the 
utUira, on the Aufo, n?^ and gr\m (neck). 

CHAPTER LXl. 

The Garuda 0* 

The chapter opens with a lenghthy discussion on the applica- 
Uon of the rules of in order to reconcile the 


Th« Oarudd is a aylbictl bird, th« sovercigo of the r«atli«red Cnbt* 
ftcd Ibe cBOrtty of tb« Serpent {Unga) race. There ii n traditioo that Gtru^a 
li the »o of KUyapa and VinntB. Hence the raetronyraic 'Vajnnteyi' by 
erhich be is often desifroated. The rnyib of the birth of Garn^a le told io 
tee Mafx^h&i-ala. idt-ponian, odhy. 16. 
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vavious oomparaUve measursmente suggested lor the GaruiJa and 
other vehicles of tlio gods. 

Gsruda is the vehicle ivniiam) of Yishou- His limbs are 
measared iu the ruivatSla 8yst«n» Uio details of wiuch axe given 

"^He ^U^tractrf^ln toe erect or toe sitting postute. meditating 

on Vislmu witli joined palms. The arrangement of his various Umbs 

“d toro"lo«r etc, L described at groat i^to. The d«on^ 

Bon is far from clear in all its details, hut this inuoh 

that the Garuda is figured partly as a human creature 

as a bird He is provided with featheis, with wings painty in 

five colours, and with a bcalc mda), but, on the other han^ 

deecripWon refers to his arms his e^ and h^ 

{ftetoj-^le wears vailous ornaments (san>«o/iMrn-««*»^to) mclu- 

^ a diadem of too kind called teraudn {lit 

aorleously painted in a great variety of colours. Ho is described 

L^belng^of a terrific appearance {ufradriS)). ^ 

stated to conduce to too deatructlon of the eosmy (So 1 tu-m»o). 


CHAPTEE LXIL 
The bull [the vehicle of Siva] 

The bpU Naudin') is toe animal of Siva. Its '»*'ich may 

be either recumbent or erect, is placed (icing 
on a pedestal (pW. Inside toe shnne 

pavilion (moudcjw) to fWnt of the temple. It is not 
In any Ola system. Various absolute and oomparatiw measure 
^prescribed. Its height for instance, may be equal to 
rti^ht of toe idol (Of Siva), or up to its ears, or arms, or 

"n The imMS rf lb. toll N.odio i« pagul.rlj ftuto ic. ^ 
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height may be one cubit to nine oubite, or the height 
may be equal .to, tbree fourtha or half of the height of the door 
of the temple. The bull Naudin le made either solid or hollow, 
of brass stou^, wood, dbhdsa (marble?), ratna (precious 

stone?), (etuoco), baked clay (terracotta?) aud ^rkara. 

The description and measuremeuts of the various limbs of the 
bull, which are given in great detail and occupy nearly the 
whole of the present chapter, it will be uonecessary to repro* 
(luce here. From the description, which is partly obscure, it 
would appear that the bull of Siva le white in colour escept tbe 
four lege, the hoo&, and tbe ears which are red. He is covered 
with a tiger-skin and weare'not only garlands round the neck 
but even fbot-riugs or anklets (nUpwa). 


CHAPTEK LXin. 

The lion (SirtM-kiAtfAovo-virfASwi). 

The lion is tiie last of tbe four dMne vehicles or v^hajuu, to 
which a special chapter of the Msnas&ra is devoted '). 

Like in the case of the bull, the image of the lion is not 
measured in any system. The absolute measurements of tbe 
various parts of tbe lion, expressed in are enumerated 

In the tozt. Tbe lion Is made in the erect, sitting, or recumbent 
posture. His tail is generally equal to his height. His fbur legs 
are like those of the tiger. His colour is white, but his mano 
should be red. Tbe shape of his nails and toeth is compared to 
that of. the crescont {bola-chandra, ardha'ohandra). 


') At the beglODiDg of Uis ebdiJt«3’ (eod ixgftln ic tho coooludiog v<rM) 
thfl UoD ii loosely lodicttod fti ‘tlit Tshicl* of Ue {dw^mUi va/itftum). 
it ii, bowover, well tQO«a that t1i« lion (or the tiger) it more particularly 
the animal of Pftrvatl the consort of diva. It will bo hardly aecoaeary to point 
out that of the other deities both male and female aaeh^ ae a rule, has ble 
owD o.g. Ksi'ltikeya tbe pea-ooch, Oa^eta the mouse, lodra the 
elephant, Yaota tbe bolfalo, SQrya a chariot drawn by mvco bortea, Vtruna 
a orocodiie (moAora), Knhera a znao (wheace hie epithet noravShona), etc. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

The Inwige (Pratmi!l-ridhSHa). 


This chapWr, whieh is missing In til manuscripts but one, opens 
with the aBnonnoement that heroin wiU briefly bo deacnbo.! tho 
meaanromonte from head to fcot of tho alitcen attondant cloitiw 
of tho Viahiju tamplo. It wiU be reniMnbored that in tho 82'>n 
chwiter on ‘attendant dwUee’ (PorieSra-wdMmi) groups of eight, 
ten sixteen, and thirty-two deities have been mentioned who 
are to occupy aubaldlaiy ehrinee in the compound of tho large 

VlshDu temple. . , , 

But the coolants of the chapter, in reality, do not expressly 
describe any of the groups of deities in question. The first part 
deals with the various kinds of comptrativs meaaureraenta 
already diecu«ed at ibe begiaaing of the 66^^ chapter on tho 
Jaina domes. The second part elaborately describes the rules of 
tbs ^i-ihadvarffa which have been repeatedly meDtione<l. 
whenever a variety of measaremente was suggested fbr any par* 


tlcular object _ , , ^ ^ _ 

The comparative measurement ia distinguished Into twelve 

kinds, as It may be compared to the phallae, the ru^ Vlahpu 
image, the width of the sanctum (par6Aagr*tf)i the breadth of 
the main temple (ftompa, prSeado), the door, basement, 

pillar, or based on cubit (Wa) measuroment, wto-measuremeat, 
the measurement of the worshipper, and oAgato measurement. 

The oVigula Is further diaCinguiBhed, ss already pointed out, into 
three kinds — UhfO’ ox bera rtfipwto, the mandftpnio, rt*-, ahffuia 
of eight yoiHM or Inch, and the dthaUtbdha rtApuht, r^, one of 
the equal parts into which the whole length of an irnage Is 
divided. The measurement obtained from a comparison with the 
height of the main idol or the woi^pper is of nine kinds, as 
it may reach the Ml length (of the idol or the wor^lpper), bis 
eye, nostril, chin, arms, breast, heart, navel, or penis. 

Other measurements obtained from a comparison with tho 
phahus, and various parts of the temple building such as the 
door, the pillar, etc., admit of many varieties and proportions. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

The largest (ype of the dasatSla measurement^ used for images 

(Pratimn mSiu>ttama-da4aaia vid}inm')). 

In tb)3 system the whole length of an image Is divided into 
124 equal parts which are proportionately distributed over tlw 
different parts of the body tnm head to foot. The moasaroment 
of breadth, etc,, of the various limbs is not included in these 124 
parts. Tlie measuroinent of tho hand> etc., is also excluded. All 
tho numerous parts of tho body are minutely described. Such 
miuute measurement as that of the flnger«digit, the interepaco 
between two toes, etc., has not escaped the notice of the author 
of the Ksnasftra. 


CHAPTER LXVI, 

The Intermediate type of the daaat&U meaeurement, used for 
female imagee {StnmSna-madhyama da^ia vi^hllm^ 

The fbmale delti^ of the higher order are generally measured 
in this systom. The whole height of the image is divided into 
120 equal paits which are preportlonately distributed over the 
various parts of the body from head to foot. The detsils are 
minutely described in the text. 

The face Is taken as the standard of the faia measurement 
It is generally taken to be twelve ahguias or about nine inches. 
The fhee is stated to be of oval shape (ftuAAufaodasawaWra, 
lit 'shaped like the egg of a hen’). The eye-brow is shaped like 
the bow ichSpnk^a)y the eyee like a fish {matsvakAra), the nose like 
the sesame flower {tikipushpAkritC}, and the nostrils (pKfa) like a 
bean (nisftj^svob^). 

According to both Indian and Eurepean. caaonB, a well proper* 
tionod male human bgure is equal to eight times iashptAla) the 
length of the foce, and a female human figure is seven and a 
.half times the length of the fece. “The other rules arrived at 


>) Tb« Mes. PralirriSnSmuttaina^. 
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by the Indian arUat do not appoar to bo dWeifont from, those 
evolved by tho Enropean artist, and i/ in Indiaiw sculpture the 
results are not (as) good in some instancos, it is the fault of 
the artist and not attributaWa to the guide books'’ *). 


CHAPTER LXVIL 
The plufflb>UQea 

The plumb-lines, as has already been pointed out, are lines 
drawn through tha body of an image In order to find out accu¬ 
rately the perpendicular and the horiaontal measurements of the 
different parts of the body. 

This is done by means of an Instrument called praiamba- 
pfuHaJsa which is a square plank of four, three, two, or one 
aftffuUt in thickness with the sSdee equal to three-fourths or 
half the length of the image. Another plank of the same size 
is made and used as the stool on which the Image is placed. 
The first mentioned plank ipraiambO'phal^) U fixed to the 
crown of the head of the image. The planks are kept parallel 
to each other. Some boles are made in the upper plank where¬ 
from are suspended strings, at the other end of which are 
attached small belle of Iron or stone. Tbe number of holee and 
strings suspended from them by which the plumb-lines are 
determined varies trom five to eleven, according to the OTerent 
postures and poses of the image. The five iwiDcdpaJ plumb-llnee 
consist of one drawn from the centre of the upper plank corres¬ 
ponding to the crown of the head, and tour on the four sides 
of the body. Two other lines drawn adjoinh^ the right and left 
sides of tbe toce make tbe number seven. Another two lines 
drawn on tbe right and left sides of tbe back of the bead make 
tbe number nine; and two linee drawn from the two armpits 
make tbe total* of lines eleven. 

Tbe line drawn from the crown of tbe head (iiJMmaifi bt. 
oreet jewel) passee by the diadem and the headdress, tbe middle 


A. Ooptji&th Et&o, BUmtni* of Hindu Iwnofrap/m- 
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of tbe fbrehead, tbe oye-l^rowe, tbe Qosd, the chia, the neok, the 
ebeet (Arfda^a), the oavel, tbe penis, tbe tbighs, between tbe 
kneesr tbe ankles (? ndlokas)^ the heels, the soles of the fbet, 
and the two big toes. Tbls is evidently drawn along the surface 
of the body !n the perfectly erect or straight posture of the 
image. The other plumb*lines too touch ditferent parte of tbe 
body; bet they are not particularly mentioned here. 

Very minutely are described the comparative and the absolute 
measurements of the perpendicular distance between different 
parte of tbe body by a plumtHlinc, as woU as the horizontal 
distance ^m one line to another. The distance, say, between 
the two big toss, is said to be eight ahgvio&. The variation of 
these measurements in different postures and poses is oarsfuily 
considered. 

The three postures of images, namely, the erect or standing 
{sthtiwika), the sitting {isana), and the recumbent {iapawidying 
down) are frequently mentioned in the course of the Ksnssara .') 

In tile present chapter special reference is made to the thrae 
bhoA^ or poses which are distinguished In Indian sculpture. 
They are known as eam^hahga or equipoise, abhahga or a slight 
flexion, aHbha^ or u excessive flexion, and tribkaitga or of 
three flexions^}. 

CHAPTEK L5VIU. 

The first casting of the image (kctdhOMihiiJ^a’VidJiSna) 

Tbe cb£^}ter opens with an enumeration of the names ol 

Each of theM tbreo <t( enui'iie, admit of various kindi. TIm aittiog 
posture (Oamta) ia in parlieuler dietioguislied ioto verioua forme ia ladisa 
Utei‘e(iire end leulplore, aueb ee (be paiinUTmtui, 6Ati(frA*anA, va/i‘Oaana, 
aver^tMaavuz. ycfpaiana, ntc. !a lome pieces, eveo eighty'four pee* 
turns ere eou Tbew meanei’s of aittiog form pert of the eight>f6l(t 

obeervftDcea of eacetici. 

*) Tbe expreaaioD (riMaltf/a {end ^nAAoApm) is applied to Kiiahna iobia 
M^Mct w the divloe cow^bai’d (Ooplle) playing the j^eed-pipe. Cf. Stn onb^ 
h*nd Inditch icontUlitk (GvjMaMUandrikH). Tekst met inleidiog door 
V>, C&MNO. (Verhand. Koa. Akad. r. Weteoseh, te Amsterdam N. R.DI. XVll 
N*. 3 . Amate^'dam 1917, p. d6, 1. 1 (pwnkalavibfuifigojjMhJrihhahgdugag^ 
piUna) and p. 124, I. 32 (fnAAo^pinj. 
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phalli and ascetics (mum) as well as architects •>, but the sub¬ 
ject proper is the casting of an image in wax {midhSthchhish^a). 
The itkapati and the atfiajxrAn are to prepare the wax; hut the 
actual preparaUoD of it is not expressly described. All Itinds of 
images, temporary or permanent, starionary or movable, are 
moulded in this fashion. The process appeara to be riils. Some 
part of the Imago Is covered with thin oopper-leaf {tamrapatra} 
and tho wax is laid on two or throe aiiffulas deep. MuWA(^ is 
sprearl above tho part covered with war. The idol is heated after 
it his boon besmeared with this. If tho master liko.^, the process 
of smesring may bo done with moltod iron too. Tlio half of tho 
image not covored with oarth ts wa^ed in water. This process 
is repeated again and again. If any of the minor limbe be lost 
through this process, the image should be furnished with it again 
after having been heated. But If the head or the middle of the 
body oAflyo) be damaged, the whole image should be 

changed. If the master does not approve of the Image, it should 
be recast 

The whole process in its different stages has to be attended 
by many ritualistic ceromrales. 

In other texts the process of casting an image Is much more 
clearly dssodbed. 

‘If images have to be case In metal, the wax must first be 
melted and poured (out of the mould) and ail defects removed 
with cloth" *). 

‘If the images be required to be made of earth, rods (of metal 


•) Th% tix kind* of pbelll ainiin*»»U'il h«re nn: 

hiMta, maMwnto, •amaiw, sod »««•«. Ct »tOM p. 

th« Afth elm ii ealM »aAm. TIm eftaetortbo mwiti or* AgMtye>KX«yepe,* 
Bbnfu, aauUm*, Bbirge**, Oflete (t atrgc)^ ek. Cf. ebove p. <50. The ses 
who »ri Mperti in ftrcblwctart nn lb<» follwieg; 

•srm Pmbodhak*^ Vfita, Hsyt, TrMh^r, M»oa, KeU. toaa»io- MtMUIpe, 
MtQMKre, PrMb^r, Mleabftdbt, Viinbodhe, Nftyt, Adiwr*, Vi«la, vi4v4- 
kUyftpB, Vlitiibedb*, K»b«tAotr». Vs*totjdy»p*ii, ParBfa.lyeU, KBlHyOpft, 
Cbiicya, Oh.lrtto, SSdlMkftAN, SeAhiU, Bbsoo, lodr*, Ukijfie, 

Mi S 4 oie. The t«l ip«k« of iWrty-two of thaie g«gn, but tbe Miotl 
nomber e< tbe oatoee eaufoermted coom* to tbirQ'-tbrM. 

*) li. V. 41. 
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or ^ood) must ms (InserCed in them); If of mst&l, it must first 
be prepared well in wax"'). 

“If an image is to be made of metal, it must fii'st be made 
of wax, and tben coated with earth; gold and other metals are 
purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image is thus 
obtained by capeblo workmen" *). 

“In regard to bronze imagos", saye Ur. Kao “it Is believed 
by some that India could not have known the method 

of making metal imagoa earlier than about the 10th century, A.D. 
and that India must have therefore bon owed it ih>m Kuinpe. 
That the art of casting metals In wax moulds is much earlier 
in India can be shewn in more ways than one". In support of 
his asseiticQ, Ur. Rao cites the three above mentioned quotations. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

The defecu of the llmbe (AUgadfleiKP^a-vidJt^na). 

The chapter opens wl^ the announcement that it will des¬ 
cribe the evil coosequencea ofa defective construction of buildings 
which threatens the king, the kingdom and the maker. It Is laid 
down that no part of a building should be larger or smaller than 
what is prescribed. But nothing is further stated about the 
defects themselvee. Nor are images separately mentioned. The 
penalties for defective construction are enumerated with r^nrd 
to the different aixhltectural members, such as doors, staircases, 
columns, walls, domes, spires, etc. Thus it is stated that, if the 
altar (twltU) be too small, the master will lose bis eye>sigbt; 
if the pinnacle (ttUpHa) be too large or too small, the people 
will be afflicted with poverty; if the columns be too laige or 
too small, the femily of the maater will be exterminated, and 
so fbrth. 

No such penalties, however, are mentioned for defects in sculp* 
tural objects. 


XXXIV, Si. 
FuAnu^r^tAifa, }iataia 14. 

I) of Hindu IaQno</nphij. 
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CHA.PTBR LXX. 

The chiselUng of the eye {SayanMmllantOali^ma-vi^ 

When the Indian scolptor has earrod a divine li^, too 
ceremony of chieeUing (W. opening toe eyes of too idol is toe 
anal ftincUon by which it la, as it were, imparted wth eye-^ght 
and rendered fit M bo worshipped. Tbo cnstom is q^te 
althoogh it Is stated here that it shonld be carried out ^ too 
sttepoH. The ceremonies eon^ in the worshipping of di^rent 
daiuC^ in performing toe sacrifice with toe holy fire, and in the 
raina-tumi (Ht purifying toe Jewel), etc. 

The setting of precious stcmee in toe different Pa^o^ 
phallus, and in toe images of the deiUee is also described in toe 

^"^Tbis last^^^ter of the work closes with the statement ^ 
this science of aiohltectare and aoulptnre was originally 
by Brahma, India and all toe other gods, and that the IBassara 
has been compUed on the basis of these authoritiee. 



ADDENDA AND COREIGENDA. 


rage VII, after line 16 aild 'To Messre V. Pupsaand 0..vah Abbn- 
DfiUK I am indebted for a good deal of friondly holp/ 
, 3, lino IS, tbr ‘temples (tviwftnw)’ road ‘rimffw’. 

, , 1, for ‘flm/iprt* rood *avuiu/n'. 

, 4, B 2, add a comma after ‘/idiitftf?;’. 

„ 4, „ 2, fbr ‘iilM read ^iibikh'. 

, 6, B 4—5 (fi’OBi bottom upwaitls), omib ‘beglmiing with 

the north-east*)' and the footnote S. 

, 8, j, 10, for ‘is given in tho text' road ‘will Uo found in 

^ ’ the Tjanalftlion'. 

^ ft, „ 1ft, omit ‘Uioso*. 

. 10, „ 1, for ‘text' read ‘Tranalatloa'. 

, IQ, Omit footnote or add Tinmaj/a^fi, Lafiknfav4a, 

m, 20, 22.* 

JCau^iyn nvthiuifiifli'fi^ chap. XXIV. 

od- JTVRnanda VidyHaSgAra chap, IV, 
wo. VI, 2-16, 28-28; 

By‘<fhinJi$(in Pfl>v7(m, part 1, 

2'''! anujiahga jMt, VII, 106, 102. 
of. Kp. Camat. vol- HI. Malava|)i Tttluq do. 61, 
Houmn text hist vorw p, 12 fl, translation 




II, 

11 . 


p, 62 , otc. etc. 

2, omit ‘or temple’. 

9 (fi'om bottoto upwards), for‘dealt witij later' I'ead 
‘found in “a Dictionary of arohitwtural terms*' 


by me’. 

12, „ 2 (fiom bottom upwaidaljfor'nrtrniyfllt' road ‘nara- 

iiJaW. 

„ 13 , „ 9 (from bottom apwaids)> for dte breadth and length’ 

road ‘the breadth and length of tho fbuodation- 
. . cave'. 
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Pagd 14, Uno 14, after 'base* add a note ^ 

Poolfiote : ibidem, pp. 2S. 2G, on tht auCho)*i(y 
oT a Tamil Us.’ 

„ 14, , 6 , tfrom bottom upwaixJs), for ‘U* read ‘are’. 

, ir>, last line, afti^r ROm Ras add a note^j. 

Footnote*): ilndein, p. 20. 

a 16, line (fVom bottom upwards) omit'whieli is given below*, 
a 16, , 0 ( ,» • , ) ador arehitoctuvo add a 

note'). Footnote RSen Kis, pp. 32, 66. 

„ Id, for the iitUo *Tbo vimina’ read Tbo gouoral doscrlptloo 
of Buildings’. 

, 19, lino 6> fbr read 'lupff. 


9 

19, 

a 

6, for 

rrMil *$iupikUa\ 

a 

20, 

a 

9, fbr 'inpa' road 'iupii'. 

a 

91. 

a 

14 (f^m bottom opwa^), fbr ‘ebambera’ read’parts'. 

n 

91, 


13 ( . '• 

., ), omit ‘temple’. 

• 

21, 

• 

12 ( a . 

« }, for ’gates' read ’gatelio usee’. 

m 

91, 

a 

n ( , 

. ), a ‘and’ md 

t* 

* 

21. 

a 

2 ( , 

• K • ’temple’ read‘bntldtrfg*; 

• 

92, 

n 

il ( a 

, ), * ‘and’ road 'Ha/i fiih'u nnil'. 

« 

22, 

• 

2(‘. a 

„ \ „ ^lakfi/C n^od 'Otkriti’. 

« 

23, 

• 


for ‘building’ read ’buildings', 

9 

3«> 

a 

.14 

„ read ^pnfuJufla'. 

a 

98, 

a 

15 

• *X<Uihiffi’ read ‘AViti/tpa’. 





and • read 'mogcuiha'. 

a 

28, 

H 

10 

, ‘instances’ read ‘instance'. 

% 

98, 

• 

17 

„ ‘the greater part' read 





‘apparently’. 

9 

98, 

» 

2 (from bottom 

npwarrU), fbr‘temple’ read ‘building*. 


g 28, fbotnote, omit 'Aldiost ete. — UanusoffthUa*. 
f, 24, linee 4—5, omit Vhere gatehouaae (gopuraa) etc. are* 
oooatructed’. 

• 26, title, for ^gopora' read 'gatohouaee’. 
t 35, lino 17 (fVoin bottom upwards) fbr ^gateways’ read'gate- 

bouses'. _ 

„ 26, ft 16 ( , , , ) for‘temple’read‘buJldiu^'’ 

and add 'of. p. 27. raes 
5-0’. 
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Page 2h, lino 8 (from ‘bottom upwards), for ‘go to ways’ read *gate« 

bousos’. 

„ 25, footnoto 2, lino 1, after ‘occurs' add ‘io the’. 

• 87, line U, fbr ^pariyntra' read ^piriynM. 
o 27, , 22, for ‘aummarized’ read ‘giveo’. 

• 27, , 26, for 'waterrftservoiP wad 'water-resonroir'. 

. 28, , 9—10, fbr 'those of six Aces as maiditut, and those 
of five faces as 9arvaiohhadra\ read ‘those 
of five faces as 9iirvaU>bha4ra, and those of 
six faces a« mciUik^i'. 

, 20, „ 25, for ‘a’ read ‘an'. 

, 31, titls, for 'Tho doo«' read ‘The location ef doors'. 

„ 82, line 11 , for 'shsdvarffa' read ^eh<i 4 varg<i,'. 

, 34, titlo, for ‘(R£jalak8ha!ia-vldh£na)']'Qad‘(£Utjy£Agalakshapa, 
Bbnpfilalnkshaca)'. 

s 84, lioe 1, omit ‘whioh hear the samo title’. 

. 84, * 1ft, for ‘of I'ojul ‘for', 

• 35, fnotnoUs liuo 8, bofore 'AmarakoM road ‘In thu'. 

« 3H, line 18 ((Void bottom upwaids) after ‘that' add ‘of.- 

• 87, , 1, At '{anihraf}' read '(yandhra?)' 

, 37, „ 2, fhr ‘flrtfttfo {Kalinfjafy lead ‘Kalihga\ 

, 83, „ 18, fbr ‘Umber*trees' rea<i ‘trees'. 

, 40, * 5 (from bottom upwaids) for ‘me' joad ‘we’, 
n 42, footnote 2, for ‘38' roail ‘34'. 

• 48, lino 7, for ^keiabandhana’ read ^ktiabandfui'. - 

'* 48, , ft, „ 'pafiddhara' road 'jK^iadhara'. 

• 48, 9 10. „ ‘an' read ‘a'. 

• 44, a 88, 9 ‘Id auspicious' road ‘inauspicious'. 

„ 48, „ 15, before ‘kind’ road ‘a'. 

9 50, 9 1, for 's(m'^bhahffa' read 'saiaabkatiffa'. 

9 50, , 18 (ft^sm bottom upwards), for *PaHek<0anya’ read 
‘Pnnehajanj/a’. 

„ 61, 9 7, for hand read side. 

9 54, 9 9, , ^ksh^ana' read 'kshtpat^a'. 

„ 65, 9 2, 9 ‘soforth' read 'so forth’, 

n 65, * 16, either omit ‘of colour' or road in its place ‘in 

complexion’. 

, 56, 9 4, for ‘The’ read ‘She’. 
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Pr^‘line 0 (frombottom op wards), fbr*V»rthr road* VSiilhr. 

f rm! ! ft ( . . ^ Kfor-vaitdjrrwd^vashr. 

, 5 <», omit footnote. 

57, 15 00 C, for ‘Pirrmlrao’ road 
I C7 ■ » 'pr<r»ww«»' 

I nai ’ 8 , . ‘of rwMl “Oi' 

, oa, , 21 , . ‘jaw' n*art 'djin*. 

68 , , f^'aJ 'odiunm'. 

\ 5 fl, , 0 , . ‘d’ rwwl ‘air. 

' 60, , d, . ‘brass' read ‘iron'. 

60, « 1^1 (ftMo bottom upwards), after '(/iUiftnin) read a 
romoia. 

. 61, , 8 . fbr ‘to tlie Ixxly it will bo unneceeaary' read ol 

iho body, It will bo unoocesaary’. 

, 62, , 2 , , ^bird* rwd ‘Tohlclo’. 

, 66 , . 4 , . ‘braaa' rtacl ‘iron'. 

• 66 , , 6 , 1 ‘iartero’ read 

65 , , S (from bottom upwards) omit ‘of toe Ml^ra. 
] 68, footnoto, wUI ‘M»r wiuit of book, too pagft-martt ‘oMild 

tu»t bo aiUlc**!’. ^ ^ 

. 70, ro«tnoto'^fclJ‘Arow 6 tnro».lsaihatai^ra;»iftl»lftr 
. 70, lino IS, for ‘apuii »ii<l *l{«n’ read ‘several timw- 
. 7 l, footnoto") add ‘for want of book, Oie pagorear'' 
not be added'. 








THESES. 


L 

The (jenn ‘MttDaBaTa' elymobgically roeens 'the ©ssenoe of 
meaanroineDt’; from certain paasagoB it fhJlowa that it indloatos 
both the treaUso of that name and its au^or. 

II, 

The ungrammatical style of Sanskrit revealed In the bisinch 
of literature of which the Idftcas&m Is a repj‘eBontativOi is due 
to the want of literary proficiency on the pait of the profes* 
sional architects who seem bo have been the authors of it. 


ni. 

The rules of the 9^i-shadwxrga referred to in the Manassra 
are architocturally important» especially when alternative mea« 
snrements are prescribed. 

IV. 

The term ^vimSHa' is used frequently in the Ksnasara and 
other works of Sanskrit literature to designate buildings in 
general and not temples alone. 
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V. 

Tbe tocbnieal namos insgara^ dnf9id<i^ MSnra) of Uie thre« 
styloe of Indian arehiteotnro are got^pbical. In xh^ eamo sonso 
aa those of tho foor Graeco-Roman ordera. 


Vt 

There seems to hare been a relation of indebtedness between 
the H&oas&m, on the one hand, and the aiobitectural poitions 
of the Agni'Pui^oa, the Oaruda-Puiftpa, the Uatsya-Furlna, the 
Bhavisbya-Pui^a; the KSmikSgama, the SuprabhedSgtma; and 
the BrihatsaihhiU on the other. 

vn. 

The construction of aitan was apparently thu boglnnlng of 
leliglous architecture in India: the rules fbr the aiao and the 
shape of the Tarioos eedis are ^ven In the Biabmaoas long 
before they wore embodied in the Ealpa-entras; but the expla¬ 
nations of the manner in which the maoyfbld measurements 
and transfbrmations had to be managed are explicit in the 
SulTa-sQtras. 

vni. 

Certain points of almilarity between the Usnassra and Vltru- 
Tins are so striking as to laiso the presomption that the two 
works are in some way dspendeot on each other. 



The five Indian and tiie five Graoco-Roman orders are airnilar 
in their composition. 
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X. 

Tbere eziste a csrtaia similarity bstwMn tba gaalifications of 
tho Tctdlaa axobltocts described in the Manasara and elsewhere 
in Sanskrit literature and those of the Oraeco Eoman architects 
given by Vitruvius. 

ZI. 

Bven in the absence of archaeological remans, literary evidence^ 
especially when the different treaties happen to point to the 
same feet, cannot reasonably be doubted; (4. g. the existence of 
iron images and residential buildings of many stories in ancient 
India). 

XU. 

Kriehpa’s advocacy of war d^crihed in the Bhagavadgrcfl Is 
justfdable, in other Wbrds, It was Arjuna's sad duty to kill his 
relatives in tbo war for a righteous cause. 
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